EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL — 


x 


NOT “SIMPLIFIED” BUT SCIENTIFICALLY SIMPLE 


Hunt’s Elementary-School Speller 


| ane on recent researches made by experts this speller contains 
| only those words in general use. It is really an intensive study 
of common words. 

Its aim is to teach the pupil thoroughly the words he will be 
likely to use, both in school and later life. It pays particular attention 
to pronunciation; it trains the pupil in the dictionary habit. Its 
numerous interesting exercises give him a knowledge of how to use 
the words he learns to spell. 


Author, J. N. HUNT. Price, 24 cents. Part I, 16 cents. Part II, 20 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


| IN EARLY ISSUES 


“OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS.” By Principal 


W. Westcott, Ipswich, Mass. 


| “THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: I. REASONS FOR AND ADVANTAGES OF; 
| Il. ORGANIZATION—A Topical Outline.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
| FAC H F R by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 


the Summer vacation. We handle only articles of merit and 


usefulness which have a very largesale. Every housekeeper is 


Receive Good Pay interested and every home means an order. Work is pleasant 


and profitable. Write at once for particulars. 


BERING VACATION HAMILTON & CO,, Ine. 


Dept. N 1,394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Perfect Combination NORTH C AROLIN A | 


of literary content and effective method Adopts | 

has made 

New World Speller | 

THE PROGRESSIVE ‘ 


and | 
New World Health Series | 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. | 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World | 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and | | 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ | } Pr 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


ROAD TO READING 


the most brilliantly successful 
series of readers on the market 


It gives the child real literature to read, from the 
very first lesson. 

It develops a useful vocabulary. 

It affords abundant drill without tedium, by the use 


of supplemental stories. Both of these series were the first choice | de 
It offers a simple, but definite and effective of the Sub-Commission of school officials | " 
method. appointed to examine the merits of all et 
It provides helps for the teacher that are clear, text-books submitted for adoption. | . 
concise, and withal inexpensive. Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. | to 

Your most successful teaching is yet to | : ‘ 
be done if you habe not used this series. | $1 
Write for further information at once. WORLD BOOK COMPANY tl 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | S| 

Silver, Burdett & Company 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago : 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA k 
— P 
“cc 
| 
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THE HUMAN RACE 
tI from the twilight before the dawn of history to the present day has seldom been 
chronicled by authors more eminently fitted to their task by education and attainments 

than are the authors of these books. Never before has this been successfully accom- 
plished in a history for high-school use. No time, no effort has been spared in P 
producing a connected history of expanding civilization sufficiently simple for high- ‘ 
school needs. Thus it is with exceptional pleasure that the publishers announce the | 
appearance of this new history course for high schools. : 
ANCIENT TIMES | 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
The University of Chicago 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES Hoe 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
Columbia University 


EACH VOLUME $1.60 


Taken together these two remarkable volumes form a two-year history course by , 
far the best in this particular field that has ever been published. Clear and simple 
statement and arrangement characterize the text, which comprises an account of the | 
life of man in all its manifestations built upon a framework of political organization | 


and events. A most elaborate system of maps, colored plates, and drawings mark 
these books as unique 


Illustrated booklet on request 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston 
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OBJECTIONS TO BIBLE READING IN SCHOOLS CALMLY 
CONSIDERED 


BY DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS 


Superintendent of the International Reform Bureau 


It is most significant that Hebrew, Catholic and 
Protestant leaders have recently met together in 
conferences on religious education, which have 
demonstrated not only that educators of these 
varied faiths can be trusted to behave as gentle- 
men when on common educational ground, but 
also that there is a large residuum of common 
principles on which and for which they can stand 


together. 

The educational leaders of these three religious 
groups are generally agreed that because man is a 
three-fold being, composed of body, mind and 
spirit, and because education is development, 
there can be no complete education without religion. 


But some of them straightway deciare—most il- 


logically it seems to the writer—that so far as the . 


public schools are concerned, education must 
wholly ignore religion, which would shut out 
“America,” which is both a hymn and a prayer. 
It would be impossible to show at the same time 
the admissibility of that song prayer and the inad- 
missibility of what has been twice adopted in great 
parliaments of religion as the universal prayer— 
“Our father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name.” 

Rabbi Hirsch led one day and Cardinal Gibbons 
on another in that prayer, from which a whole 
system of universal religion might be taught, 
though it is the American plan to repeat the prayer 
without comment, just as “Bible selections have 
been read in American schools “without comment” 
for nearly three hundred years. 

It is often argued that there is nothing religious 
that is worth while on which Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants agree. The fundamental principles of 
Judaism, as given in the Jews’ catechisms, are: 
God, Revelation, Immortality. They are too 
modesi, for the Old Testament plainly has two 
other fundamental truths: Salvation of the indi- 
vidual and the nation through the Christ, that is, 
the Messiah, and altruism. Will any one seriously 
claim that if there were schools where teachers 
could go no farther than the Old Testament, it 
would not be worth while to teach God, revelation, 
salvation, altruism and immortality? Many lead- 
ing Jews all over the world also approve the ethics 
of Jesus as a great rabbi and prophet. And in a 
majority of American schools there is no objection 
to reading the life of Jesus, which, under Ameri- 
can law and court decisions, may be read, at the 
discretion of the teacher, save in a few exceptional 
States. 

Home and church should collaborate with the 


public school in developing the religious side of the 
child’s nature; but from fifteen to twenty millions 
of children and youth, from five to twenty years 
of age, are not in any Sunday school, Protestant, 
Catholic or Hebrew; and most of these get no 
religious teaching anywhere, and, as .a matter of 
faci, until there is a revolution in American cus- 
toms, must get some religious development in the 
public schools or remain undeveloped in their 
moral nature, to the peril of the state, which is 
bound to give them moral education to prevent 
their development in vice and crime, and insure 
their development in good citizenship. 

Many argue against “religious teaching in pub- 
lic schools,” and give the impression that there is 
something of personal exposition by the teacher, 
when the only thing in question is whether the 
American custom of reading selections from the 
Bible “without comment” shall be continued. This 
plain reading may be made effective teaching by 
due attention to selection and elocution. But a 
Christian Scientist would no more put his doc- 
trinal views into reading the Nineteenth Psalm in 
school “without comment,” as American law and 
custom generally require or permit, than he would 
denaturize Washington’s Farewell Address by 
reading it in school on Washington’s Birthday. I 
have hunted the world for cases where teachers 
abused their right to use the Bible in education for 
proselyting purposes, and have found not one 
authentic instance. If I found a hundred it would 
be only enough exceptions to prove the rule that 
public school teachers in these matters are quite as 
gentlemanly in observing proprieties as those of 
many faiths who meet as chaplains and Christian 
workers in the army and in prisons and asylums. 

Bible reading in schools and colleges, when 
properly done, is far more than a mere ceremony; 
it is education at once in history, law, literature, 
art, ethics, civics and religion. 

It is argued that a public school teacher cannot 
spend even a little time in devotional exercises 
voluntarily, lest public funds may be improperly 
diverted to “sectarian teaching” which is constitu- 
tionally prohibited; but to bar out the Bible and 
the universal prayer is not neutrality, but rather 
it makes atheism the favored church of our “God- 
less schools.” 

It is argued that not only Jews and Catholics 
but atheists, however few, must be considered. 
The law does consider them all, in allowing any 
parent to withdraw his children from the devo- 
tional exercises. The courts hold that to be a 
sufficient protection of the rights of parerm®. 
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It is argued that the constitutional provision 
against “sectarian teaching,” which is ‘found in 
practically all state constitutions, is to be so con- 
strued that the schools of what the national Su- 
preme Court has declared to be “a Christian 
nation” are barred from reading the Bible because 
on a world view of religions Christianity itself 
might be called a sect. But those who made our 
state and national constitutions used the word 
“sectarian” only to prevent the state supporting 
any one Christian denomination or being 
dominated by any one of them. Fortunately this 
point has been decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which, in the Girard College case, 
flatly declared that the Bible is not a sectarian 
book, and that a prohibition of sectarian teaching 
would not even bar out an unsectarian work on the 
evidences of Christianity. Ten state supreme 
courts, out of twelve that have spoken on this sub- 
ject, find prohibition of sectarianism in schools 
does not exclude the Bible. 

Though there is no legal barrier in most states 
to celebrating Christmas in the public schools, we 
also have a right to be considerate of tne Jewish 
children, especially as every Christian child has 
sufficient celebration in his home and church. 
There is no legal barrier in most states to reading 
the story of the crucifixion, but in view of the 
fact that so-called Christians in Europe make that 
story a basis for not only calling the Jews “Christ- 
killers” but “crucifying the Lord afresh” in the 
persecution of his race, it would seem to be more 
in the spirit of Christ to reserve that story and 
others that would give offense for other occasions. 
There is no legal barrier in most states to singing 
any hymn, but nothing of devotion need be lost 
by using such hymns as “Lead, Kindly Light,” and 
a hundred more of the greatest hymns that have in 
them no word that would offend Jew or Catholic. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education 
voted in 1915 that every state should by law safe- 
guard the right of public school teachers to use 
the Bible in education. 

The National Teachers’ Association has taken 
an even stronger stand by a resolution for Bible 
reading in public schools. If others would con- 
sider this question with sole regard to the welfare 
of the child and the nation, rather than the inter- 
ests of various theologies, they could scarcely op- 
pose the movement to restore and improve Bible 
reading in the schools as the logical conclusion 
of two premises: First, that every child is entitled 
as a religious being to religious education: and, 
second, that as this is the most important part of 
the teaching those who give it should be pedagog- 
ically trained, so far as possible. This logically 
rules out the claim that religious education must 
all be given by home and church, neither of which 
are now prepared or will be for a long time with 
the pedagogical training to teach this great subject as 
well as Christian public’school teachers do it where- 
ever they are at liberty to do so. Bible teaching, 
of course, in American schools must be confined 
to interpretive elocution of apropos selections, 
but that may mean much in the hands of capable 
teachers who sincerely desire, as a majority of 
teachers undoubtedly do, to promote the child’s 
true success and a nobler social life. 
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FROM JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING’S 
ESSAYS—(I.) 
SELECTED BY J, F. WILLIS 
Philadelphia 

To communicate facts is EASY; but the educa- 
tor’s business is to create dispositions, and this is 
DIFFICULT. His aim is NOT to make learn- 
ing easy, but to accustom the pupil to labor, since 
nothing but a pupil’s OWN industry can develop 
his faculties, or give him strength and grasp of 
mind; and THIS, and not mere KNOWING, jg 
the end of education. The MAIN purpose of the 
teacher is to form habits of industry which shall 
not only assert themselves in the schoolroom, but 
also in the home; unless the young are trained to 
study at home, they shall soon cease to study at all 
—and this means degeneracy or RUIN. The 
teacher who knows his business and is at the same 
time industrious and blameless can accomplish in- 
credible things, if he give himself wholly to his 
task. Like all TRUE workers, he does the best 
be can for LOVE of his work, as a mother devotes 
herself looking for no other reward than the char- 
acter her life and her counsels shall form in the 
child. The REAL educator is an enthusiast,—not 
noisy or shallow, but deep and self-impelled: his 
ideal is that of human perfection; he is in love with 
noble men and women, and he feels that it is a joy 
to be alive when one is permitted to labor to bring 
forth the divine image in himself and in others, 

We, here in America, are the most prodigious 
example of SUCCESS that history records. In 
little more than a century we have subdued a conti- 
nent to the uses of civilized life; we have built 
cities, railways and telegraphs; we have invented 
all kinds of machines to do all kinds of work; we 
have established a school and newspaper in almost 
every hamlet; our wealth is incalculable, and our 
population is counted by tens of millions :—yet, in 
spite of it all, we are a DISAPPOINTMENT to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world, because we 
have failed in the SUPREME end of human life— 
the making man himself WISER, NOBLER, 
DIVINER. We have uttered no truths which 
have illumined the nations; we have had _ no 
prophei, no poet, no philosopher, no saint, no su- 
preme man in any art or science; we have trusted 
to matter as the most real thing; we have lived on 
the SURFACE amid shows, and our souls have 
not drunk of the deep, infinite source of life; our 
religion and our education are cherished for the 
practical ends which they serve,—for the support 
they give our political institutions; the people have 
become less disinterested, less high-minded, less 
really intelligent,—and it is rare to find one among 
their leaders who is distinguished either by strength 
and culture of mind, or by purity and integrity of 
character. Are we destined also to become the 
most prodigious example of FAILURE recorded 
by history? 

It requires more ability and courage to think 
RIGHT than to act WELL. 

The love of GENUINE poetry is still the finest 
educational influence. 

The NAKED truth is a mistaken phrase; truth 
to be KNOWN must be CLOTHED. 

Wise men are INDULGENT, for they know 
men are WEAK, rather than PERVERSE. 
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Encyclopaedias are not the books WISE stu- 
dents choose for SELF-culture. 

Literature (poetry above all) has greater educa- 
tional value than SCIENCE. 

Great thoughts are so rare, that ONE is enough 
to make its author FAMOUS. f 

The original SINNER more readily finds par- 
don than the original THINKER. 

If material ends are what we yearn for, we are 
no better than barbarians. 

The end of reading (as of everything else we do) 
should be self-improvement. 

Judge schools, not by those it helps, but by those 
it fails to improve. 

Though you think all the world’s a stage, learn 
to act well your part. 

Education which does not promote conduct bears 
within it a moral taint. 


It takes time and pains to learn to do what it is 
most profitable to do. 

The spirit and love of dogmatism characterizes 
the imperfectly educated. 

Live thy religion; then, shalt thou not need to 
argue or dispute about it. 

We begin with studying how to learn, and end 
with learning how to study. 

Principle is more than knowledge ; a loving heart 
is better than much gold. 

If to be just like others is your aim, you are pre- 
destined to be inferior. 

To do our work WELL, we must believe in the 
worth of the work we are to do. 

Our self-respect is largely due to the love we 
get in childhood and youth. 

In the best poetry is found the richest expression 
of the DEEPEST thought. 
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THE VALUE OF IMITATION IN MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN 


Imitation in music is a broader, more compre- 
hensive process than it is in the other subjects. 
As such it stands in a different relationship to 
musical expression and musical development than 
it does to expression and development in the other 
fields. 

Imitation in music means more than repetition. 
When the singing of a song is correctly imitated, 
that imitation includes learning, not only the cor- 
rect tones, but also the expression or feeling with 
which these tones were sung in the original ex- 
ample. 

In the regular studies the beginner cannot learn 
ideas by imitation; he learns only the form in 
which these ideas are clothed. The imitating of 
the form does not necessarily imply the rendering 
of the idea. In learning to read, for instance, 
where the children have learned to pronounce the 
words of the sentence, it is impossible to tell from 
the manner of utterance or even from their ex- 
pressor whether they are expressing the thought 
or merely repeating the words. : 

In arithmetic when the children get the right 
answer it is not always possible to tell, judging 
from that fact alone, whether they are _merely 
imitating 2 process or are working out principles. 

This relationship between the mechanical 
mastery of the elements and the expression of 
ideas prevails in all the intellectual studies. The 
mastery of the form does not necessarily mean the 
acauisition of the principles. Imitation here is 
noi, of itself, a creative factor. , 

After a basis for knowledge has been established 
through 2 process of repetition, the reflective proc- 
esses of analysis and reasoning must be called in- 
to play if the development is to be thorough and 
complete. 

Music is not, however, a matter of the intellect. 
It is a matter of the emotions. In melody there 
are no ideas that correspond to the definite ideas 
of the regular studies. The individual tones in 
themselves are not ideas. The particular order 
and grouping of these tones give music its person- 


ality. Without expression there can be no music. 
Expression is the idea. Expression is the vital 
factor. 


Imitation in music must therefore embrace more 
than repetition. It takes on a creative quality. In 
music, correct imitation brings with it the power 
completely to express the musical feeling and the 
musical interpretation. When the musical expres- 
sion has been adequately rendered the musical idea 
has been given. 

This is why to teach singing well it is so neces- 
sary that the musical pattern or example be of the 
right quality. 

Singing is not a matter of consciousness of idea 
but of expression of musical feeling. Imitation 
is the creative element in all musical education. 
Throughout this discussion imitation is used in 
this comprehensive sense—in its creative and con- 
structive significance. 

The teacher who would teach music success- 
fully must constantly bear in mind the faet that 
music is fundamentally different from the other 
branches and must be differently taught. Methods 
that are successful because they are right in the 
other branches fail in music because they are 
wrong. 

Some teachers have come to minimize the im- 
portance of imitation in music teaching. They 
argue that it weakens musical initiative, and if car- 
ried too far, makes music reading impossible. 
This is absolutely wrong—a complete misconcep- 
tion of the essential qualities of music and its pur- 
pose in education. 

That such a misconception could have arisen is 
due to a variety of causes. Some teachers, hav- 
ing no facility for giving correct patterns for imi- 
tation, minimized the importance of this process 
and attempted to make analysis and reflection the 
basis for sight reading in its stead. This was a 
natural tendency. 

Others are of the type of mind that demand the 
externals of an art whenever the grading of that 
art is under consideration. To such the simplicity 
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of the elements of music and their relationship 
proved an unfortunate circumstance instead of an 
4 assistance. Teachers of this type base and esti- 
) mate the progress of the children upon a consider- 
{ ation of these externals. 
tt As a_ result, elaborate systems of gradation 
sprang into existence, which, being purely artificial 
f and formal, affected the ultimate musical training 
of the children; not at all to its advantage and in- 
deed at times to its detriment. 

The truth is, only through the development, the 
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maturing, and the proper direction of imitative 
processes can a practical, musical initiative be es- 
tablished, in the schools or elsewhere, with chil- 
dren or with adults, no matter what the conditions 
or circumstance. 

Imitation is the foundation of musical memory, 
From the expressive processes of imitation and. 
memory is musical feeling developed. Without 
musical feeling there can be no music. Thus, all 
musical capacity finds its foundation in the initial 
process of imitation. 


| It is refreshing to be able to say that the oldest 
normal school president in service has set a pace 


| CEDAR FALLS LEADERSHIP 


i BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


that no other teachers’ college or normal school 
has approached, that an “old man’”’—theoretically 


i Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
{ Map Showing Total Attendance in Study Centers in each County for 1915-1916. 
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—has outdone all the pedagogical youth of the 
United States in dreaming dreams and in the ac- 
tion that has made the dreams come true. 

Never since John Harvard and Eli Yale had 
their visions of the possibilities of the Thames, 
the diamond and the gridiron has any university, 
college, teachers’ college or normal school made 


by day of the messengers of President Seerley, 
who have aroused to new life and triumphant ef- 
fort the teachers of every county of the Hawkeye 
state. 

The accompanying charts tell the story graphic- 
ally. In 1913-1914 there were eight counties 
studying progressive education in sixteen centres 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Cedar Falls, I 


Lecation of Study Centers in 1914-25. 
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such a demonstration of educational efficiency in 
three years as has the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls under the thrilling leadership 
of Homer H. Seerley. 

Paul Revere’s famous midnight ride, which 
aroused every Middlesex village and farm, was 
no more brilliant, no more essential, no more ser- 
viceable than is the three-years’ ride by night and 


rallying to the alarm call of President Seerley. 
Two years later 13,993 teachers in ninety-eight 
counties in 234 centres were studying later edu- 
cational progress under revitalized leadership 
from Cedar Falls. 

We are using four charts of lowa, which show 
the Study Centres of 1913-1914; of 1914-1915; 
of 1915-1916, and of the enrollment of the State 
Teachers’ College by counties. 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION—(V) 


BY CHARLES DEGARMO 


DECORATION (CONCLUDED) ing trimmed about the edges with a deep brown oe 
3, SPACE FILLING IN DECORATION. border an eighth of an inch wide and the whole ota 
: being pasted upon a larger pure white card. 
Since painting is incompatible with decoration In such work the originality of the artist shows 
proper, as pointed out in the last article, and since itself chiefly in two ways, namely, first in the plea 
all natural forms must be conventionalized, it fol- novelty of his filling of the given space in accord. . 
lows that the tasteful filling of space becomes of ance with the laws of balanced harmony, and love 
supreme importance to the decorator. The second, in his ingenuity in conventionalizing the wit 
motives most universally used are derived from. forms of nature to fit the conditions of his prob- | gre’ 
two chief sources, namely, geometry and con- lem. and 
f ventionalized nature. In utilizing these motives, A subject of so much importance to art in gen- yet 
harmony, balance and rhythm in the filling of eral, and demanding so much attention from the = 
| space must always be considered. These terms drawing teacher, has of course an interesting his- tile 
—CULre are familiar to drawing teachers and need no tory. In addition to the many books on free and | 
special elucidation here. It may be remarked, applied design, like those of D. W. Ross and G. W. } dec 
if however, that harmony includes both the others, Rhead, the reader will find an interesting history - 
if since it co-ordinates everything concerned in the of decoration in A. C. Haddon’s “Evolution in ~ in 
if central idea or purpose of the whole, as seen most Ari.” pec 
| completely in the human body at rest or in action. 4. THE SENSUOUSLY PLEASING IN fu 
Rhythm, arising primarily from regularity in mo- DECORATION. | : dis 
tion, is also applied to regularly recurring marks By this i . i col 
or motives in space; while balance, originating in or touch the 
symmetry, or regularity with reversal, as in the 
or dazzling brilliance, or the exquisiteness of its 
hands, may be extended in meaning until it in- Wheth “a su 
cludes any equal opposition and consequent Oe bu 
‘Hibri tly j b oe tive, or from a part of decorative construction, the 
al Thus aesthetic pleasures that come from _ sensuous 
i we may have “balanced” construction in prose com- agreeableness are many and important P of 
‘ ay distinguish between what is merely 
ye Japanese print lying before me mey be teken sensuously agreeable and that which is aesthetic- tt 
to illustrate both the conventionalizing of nature, A te 
and the harmony that comes of proper balance. sey, N 
y . for instance, that not merely the fragrance of the 
The print is two by seven inches in dimensions, b his ‘ te 
and represents two wild geese flying across the 
he left { y aesthetically pleasing. Similarly we may think of 
the left foreground are two aquatic stems each 4, il of th 
; P . the smell of the salt sea, the faint odor of wood or 
in | furnished with about half a dozen broad leaves, peat smoke about an open fire, of newly plowed a 
i 7 which are so loosely attached to their stems that earth, or of Moore’s description of the smell of the ‘ 
; the base of a leaf often extends beyond the stem : , y 
| fr hich it is s ie he eee One Tose hanging about the broken or shattered vase. 
a. g 8 or the petals of a flower, the softness of fur, the 
crosses and bends gracefully to the left beyond 
gloss of highly polished furniture; whereas the 
| it the middle of the point with its drooping terminal ‘Poel t 
: : agreeable roughness of the towel after a cold bath 
blossom about midway between top and bottom of 
is not to be regarded as aesthetic but as purely 
» } the whole. Near the left hand upper corner ts a physical | 
7 | faint circular spot on the pale gray sky, which What is true of smell and touch is equally true 
| oe represents the sun. Between the sun and the tops : 


of sound. Even very simple sounds may be , 
aesthetically pleasing, and their aesthetic value 

seems to depend upon the closeness of their asso- 
ciation to the significant in nature or in life. A 

single note from a bird may suggest the mate, the 

nest, the fledglings, and all their beautiful surround- 


| of the two aquatic plants the two wild geese 
| a ‘ are seen in flight, one a little below and in advance 

of the other. They are, like the aquatic plants, 
a conventionalized until only enough of the natural 
forms and colors are retained to enable the ob- 
j 4 server to know what the artist meant to represent. 


A fainter clump of water plants at the left, and often’ sings of these things, as fof 
two indistinct artist trade marks in red near the “Oh. trust hark? 
o ii bottom complete the whole panel. There is no 'Tis the meadow lark, 
Bl perspective whatever, and each natural form 1s With a song to the morning star, 
_i conventionalized up to the point beyond which :t In a voice as clear 
; can not go without danger of losing its identity, yet As a bell as near, 
the balance of the separate elements and of the And sweet as a bell that’s far.” 
i whole creates a charming total effect, for colors The more tones vary and yet harmonize, the 
mir | and forms completely harmonize. The figures greater the aesthetic pleasure they are capable of 
5 standing out from the pale gray background of giving, though why some combinations please 
ly 1 sky are tints and shades of brown, the panel be- while others offend is perhaps not so evident. 
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The most obvious sense impressions that arouse 
aesthetic emotions, even when only remotely con- 
nected with the significant, are seen in colers and 
their various combinations. A sunrise or a sun- 
set, the blue of the sky, the shifting colors of 
ocean or bay, and the infinitely varied and varying 
colors in a landscape are all sources of aesthetic 

ure. 

We delight in the mere flash of the diamond and 
love to decorate the hand or the neck or the hair 
with it, we revel in the mimic fires and sparkling 
greens and blues of the opal, the sheen of silver 
and nickel and gold, the lustrous gray of aluminum, 
as well as in the glories of color with all its tints 
and shades and chromas that are found in tex- 
tiles, and in all their color harmonies. 


It would be a mistake to assume that color is of 
decorative value only as it appears in painting 
and in nature. It is of inestimable aesthetic worth 
jn daily living, for it affects dress in all its as- 
pects, as well as the color harmonies of walls and 
furniture in the various rooms of the house, the 
dishes and foods upon the table, and the out-door 
colors of buildings, walks, flower-beds, foliage and 
the like. 

Some aesthetic joys are the possession of wealth, 
such as arise from costly works of art in the home, 
but color itself belongs to all, and the pleasures of 
color are to be had through training in the power 
of appreciation and in the production of color ef- 
fects, for in most things one color costs no more 
than another, except that it may not be possible 
to find a favorite tone in the cheaper fabrics. 
Nature’s gifts, however, are for all who have eyes 
to see, while it is to the colors of nature that the 
artists resort for inspiration and instruction. He 
who teaches children to see two beautiful colors 
where they saw but one before, or perhaps none at 
all, is a benefactor of the race, for he adds to 
the possessions of men treasures to be had 
withou: money and without price. 


5. OVER-DECORATION. 


The rage for over-decoration, that weakness of 
the vulgar, attacks everything that is not under 
the control of the artist-engineer. The most con- 
vincing evidence of this fact is found by an ex- 
amination of the catalogs of the great ma‘l- 
order houses, which are the chief purveyors of the 
manufacturers of such goods. Articles like tools, 
bicycles and violins that have become standard- 
ized are spared, but everything else that can be 
vulgarized, is defaced by tawdry decoration— fur- 
niture, stoves, sewing-machine frames, carpets, 
wall papers, table coverings, lamps, watch cases,— 
and allon the plea that these are what the 
people want and will buy. This plea is doubtless 
founded upon fact in many cases, but such things 
ought not to be, and will not be when teachers in- 
culcate in their students the principles of good 
taste in decoration. Let us not defude ourselves 
by thinking that it is because things are made by 


machinery that they are so hideous. It would 
be easier and in general cheaper to make them 
more simple and artistic. Shapely and durable 


dining-room chairs, for example, may be bought 
at $9 per dozen. 


Though bad taste most often manifests itself 


through its ignorance of the principles of good 


decoration, yet decoration that really has 
purpose and that conduces the 
aesthetic value of the article in ques- 
tion, even though passively, may be a pure and 
constant source of pleasure. Let us then” make a 
bonfire of all meaningless, foolish, or atrocious 
decorations, whether on hats or in houses, and re- 
place them with what is fitting, chaste and beauti- 
ful. Then a part of the world will, be thereby 
transformed from a nightmare of ugliness into a 
dream of beauty. 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE WAR 


BY JOHN FAUSEY 
Superintendent, West Springfield, Mass. 


The one outstanding fact today is the great war. 
One lesson it cannot fail to burn as with a hot iron 
upon the attention of the whole modern world, and 
that is the social importance of education. No 
matter what our ideas may be with regard to 
the rights or wrongs of this contest, no matter 
with which of the contending forces our sym- 
pathies may be, no matter whether we approve 
or disapprove of the disavowed ideals and pur- 
poses of Germany, two facts we must forever ad- 
mit. The first is that Germany has been able to 
gather her whole tremendous power for one great 
purpose as probably no other nation in the history 
of the world has ever been able to do. The second 
fact is that she has been able to do this because of 
education. Her whole people have been trained 
from early childhood for united national effort. 
They have been trained not only intellectually, 
but sentimentally and morally. For years the 
German schoolmaster has breathed into the nostrils 
of his pupils the breath of nationalism. _ Intel- 
lectual and physical training has gone hand in 
hand. Germany has developed both along the 
lines of skill and motive. 

If, before the war, anyone doubted that educa- 
tion was to become the most effective instrument 
in man’s development, certainly no one can doubt 
iz now. In the coming years all social, economic, 
moral, civic, national and international problems 
will be brought finally for their solution to the 
school. Already in this country this institution 
has acauired a tremendous momentum. With 
500,000 teachers, 20,000,000 pupils and a $500,000- 
000 annual budget, it is only a promise of what it 
must become. It has the organization, the pub- 
lic confidence, the financial support and the pos- 
session of the field necessary for the achievement 
of great things. 

Shall we, here in America, re-examine our ideal 
of democracy? Must we re-examine it in order 
to be safe? Must we give up the idea of self- 
government or at least compromise it for the sake 
of national efficiency? This contest between 
liberty and group supremacy must be settled. 
What is the future of nationalism? Is the new in- 
ternationalism possible? Is all our training of 
patriotism a dangerous thing? Germany has 
taught patriotism for nearly half a century and 
what is the result there? 
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What will be the result to the world if this de- 
mon of national supremacy is allowed to run its 
full course with the Germans saying Germany 
must dominate all, and the Russians saying it is 
the destiny of Russia to dominate all, and the 
English ssaying it has been the destiny of England 
to domitifte all, and the Americans teaching their 
children that it will be the destiny of America to 
dominate all? 

These are some of the questions that are forcing 
themselves upon our national consciousness, quese 
tions difficult to compromise. They must be 
settled one way or the other. Either our school- 
boys must be taught the doctrine of non-resistance 
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or they must be taught the mechanics of war. 
Either we must choose the future vocation of the 
boy before he is able to choose it himself or else 
we shall run the risk of a loss of social efficiency, 
Either we must win the world to a new humanism 
or else take our chances with the Russian, and 
the Englishman, and the German, and the Japa- 
nese, who have it in mind to dominate the world. 

Consciousness of these problems cannot fail to 
deepen the feeling of responsibility on the part of 
teachers. We who are in the schoolroom must 
interpret the world to our pupils. Whatever is 
done we must do. Our responsibility is great; 
we cannot avoid it. 


POSSIBILITIES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION!IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


BY CHARLES MARTEN, A. M. 


Director of the Industrial Education, Jewish Orphan Asylum, Cleveland 


The opportunities and responsibilities of the 
public school system in its preparation of the 
child for his work have increased with the length- 
ening of the school life by compulsory educa- 
tion laws. At present the great mass of work- 
ers in the industries are recruited from the 
grades below the high school. The future in- 
dustrial workers will come mainly from those 
grades represented in the junior high school. 
It is in these grades that the public school sys- 
tem has its greatest opportunities for moulding 
and shaping the lives of the industrial workers 
who are the greatest assets of the nation. The 
public school system is awakening to its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. It must have the 
hearty co-operation of those agencies of the 
community which can help in solving the prob- 
lem of vocational education, for the responsibility 
rests jointly upon each and not wholiy upon the 
public schools. 

The need of vocational education is apparent. 
The question is what is the best method of meet- 
ing this need. Surveys and information from 
reliable sources have shown that the present- 
day technical and commercial high schools are 
not reaching the great mass of industrial work- 
ers. These are able to reach a limited number 
of workers through their evening courses, but 
the greatest need is to give the pupils a knowl- 
edge of the industries before they enter the world 
of labor. It is not important whether this voca- 
tional education work is carried on under the 
name of a Junior High School, under the six, 
three and three plan, or under the six and six plan 
with reorganized courses to suit conditions in 
the present-day technical high school. That 
which is of vital importance is that the boys and 
girls in these grades have the opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves for efficient industrial citizen- 
ship which will pay the state, industry and work- 
men in contentment, satisfaction and skill. 


For the grades represented in the Junior High 
School there should be prevocational courses in 


vocational information, laboratory and_ shop 
work which will give a good foundation for the 
vocational work. The courses in industrial 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, English, per- 
sonal and industrial hygiene should be closely 
related to the specific needs of the boys and girls, 
The aim of these courses should be to aid the 
pupils in discovering their strong and weak 
points and to create in them the power to judge 
and to decide for themselves concerning the re- 
quirements and advantages of the different vo- 
cations. Others may advise him, but the pupil 
must make an intelligent decision for himself. 
The pupil does not necessarily choose a life work. 
His future advancement may mean a change of 
vocation. That which is significant is whether 
the change of vocation means aimless drifting 
or intelligent progress to the boy or girl. 
The pupils should be given a knowledge of th 

typical industries, especially a knowledge of the 
principal occupations of the community. The 
pupils need a knowledge of the relative oppor- 
tunies of the different vocations as to wages, 
possibilities of advancement, length of working 
season, risks of life, limb and health, how to 
avoid the causes that result in loss of health and 
life in industrial pursuits; a course which will 
inspire the pupils with correct ideas concerning 
their relation to the world of labor. Such a 
course makes the school studies more vital and 
real and shows the student the necessity for 
future training if he or she expects to succeed. 


It makes an intelligent choice of a vocation noty 


only possible but probable. It is possible to 
place boys and girls under the most favorable 
conditions as to their future advancement and 
welfare and yet have them become discouraged 
and fail, if they do not intelligently understand 
the conditions. The only way the pupils cam 
secure a true idea of the world of labor is by vis- 
iting the industries of the locality. The boys 
and girls should be given a definite opportunity 
to observe various types of vocations through 
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excursions to buildings in course of construc- 
tion, workshops, manufactories, trade and com- 
mercial centres. Here the pupils come in con- 
tact with the workers and they get a true per- 
spective of the industrial and business world. 
They can realize the value of brain work over 
ical force. They return to their 
mere physica a 
studies with renewed energy because they reali 
their true value. These industrial excursions 
shold be under the intelligent guidance and a 
rvision of a person having a knowledge of the 
world of labor. Employers of labor are courte- 
ous and they are willing to co-operate. 

There is need for a greater variety of labora- 
tory and shop work in order that the pupils may 
have an opportunity to test out and adjust them- 
selves, as much as possible, before they leave 
the shelter of the schoolroom. Courses in v8 
oratory and shop work representing the typica 
industries aid the pupils to discover that type 
of vocation for which they are best qualified by 
helping them to discover their aptitudes, inter- 
ests, ambitions, resources and limitations. At 
least half the school time should be devoted to 
laboratory and shop work. Such a school aids 
those pupils who are compelled to decide whether 
they will enter academic, commercial or techni- 
cal high school. 

(Emphasis should be placed upon the develop- 
ment of the character of the pupils as well as 
upon the acquiring of knowledge and technical 
skill. \Without the development of proper mo- 
tives the pupil’s greater efficiency would prove 
only a greater menace to himself and to society 
at large. Through verbal and oral work the 
pupils should be given an opportunity to consider 
the different standards for judging success such 
as (1) the accumulation and right use of wealth, 
(2) the improving of. the health conditions, (3) 
the improving of the labor conditions. (4) the 
increasing of the comforts of life.) The pupils 
should be encouraged to give other standards of 
measuring successful lives. giving local, national 
and international illustrations of each. The aim 
shonld he to train neat. quick, intelligent workers 
who are able to take responsibility and who are 
worthy of trust. 

Whether the prevocational courses should in- 
elude the first two years of the Junior High 
School denends upon (1) the age of the pupil and 
the leneth of time the pupil is able to attend; 
(2) the fact that skilled trades such as building 
trades, iron, steel, wood working and plumbing, 
have no place even for beginner apprentices un- 
der sixteen years of age. and many allow no ap- 
Drentices to qualify as journeymen under nine- 
teen or twenty vears of age: (3) that vocations 
which are not classed as skilled need a general 
industrial training. The system should be flexi- 
ble and meet the individual needs of each pupil. 

The onportunities for carrying on vocational 
courses in the Tunior High School are limited bv 
the available shop space, cost of equipment and 
maintenance of the work. Beginnings should 
be made in those directions where the needs 
seem to be most pressing, basing subsequent 


expansion of the vocational courses upon a care- 
ful study of the local conditions. Only those 
courses should be installed which can be cared 
for in an efficient manner. During the early part 
of the trade course emphasis should be placed 
on the theory and shop practice, leaving, skill 
and speed to be developed during the latter part 
of the course. All the time may be spent in the 
school shop, but there are some important ad- 
vantages gained if the pupils work as co-opera- 
tive apprentices, spending alternate weeks in the 
schoo! shop and the shop of the manufacturer, 
under the supervision of a co-ordinator. This 
system enables the student to become an earner 
while he is acquiring knowledge and skill that 
make for efficiency *as a worker and_ citizen. 
Only those boys should be recommended who 
show specjal ability. Those industries that are 
abie and Silling to co-operate with the school 
shop afford the students an opportunity for us- 
ing the latest machine tools and appliances and 
acquiring manipulative skill by continued prac- 
tice in those time-saving methods that will make 
him an efficient worker. Preparation for trades 
can be, best and most economically given.in vo- 
cational schools, but the speed and practice in 
technical skill are best acquired in the commercial 
shop under natural shop conditions. One objec- 
tion to the co-operative plan is the tendency of 
the industries to exploit the workers unless the 
system is well organized and carefully super- 
vised by efficient co-ordinators. The co-operative 
plan is best in small cities and towns where there 
are not enough industrial workers to warrant it 
to be efficiently carried on in the school shops 
or for those industries which have a special line 
of manufacturing which no public school would 
be warranted in teaching because of the ex- 
pense of equipment. 

There should be some “follow-up system” 
which will keep the school in touch with the 
pupils after they enter the industries. It is not 
wise to care for the child systematically up to 
fourteen to sixteen years of age and then leave 
him abruptly and absolutely to the tender mer- 
cies of the street and factory, where he is sur- 
rounded with temptations that tend to wear out 
his body and to destroy his spirit of work. We 
need to protect the boys and girls until they 
reach years of discretion. 

The equipment can be used to advantage in the 
evening for trade extension courses. Pupils who 
attend these evening courses have clearly defined, 
but widely diversified needs which can be success- 
fully met only through the unit coufse organiza- 
tion, which means the breaking up of the subject 
into its various operations or processes which he 
needs in his daily work. These short unit courses 
should include only what has been passed upon by 
men in the trade. 

Summary: The future industrial workers will 
come mainly from those grades represented in 
the junior high school. In these grades there is 
need for prevocational courses in vocational in- 
formation, laboratory and shop work which will 
represent the typical industries in order that the 
pupils may intelligently choose a vocation. There 
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is need for vocational courses which will lay a 
bdoader foundation for the industrial workers 
and which will open up real opportunity for in- 
creased service and efficiency. The public school 
system should have some “follow-up system” 
which will keep the schools in touch with the pu- 
pils after they enter the industries. The equip- 
ment can be used to advantage in the evening for 
trade extension work consisting of short unit 
courses. This responsibility of preparing efficient 
industrial citizens does not wholly belong to the 
public schools, but the success of its work depends 
upon the hearty co-operation of the community. 


TWO OF THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOL— (I.) 
BY ELIZABETH E. KEPPIE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

How I wish that everyone of my readers might 
have had my opportunity of a three-months’ study 
of the conditions of rural schools in four counties 
of Southern California. If you could have a 
similar trip in four counties of your state, the rural 
school and its opportunities would be your chief 
topic of conversation, and you would constantly 
talk in terms of the rural school. Then would 
the rural school improvement campaign be on. 

The social and educational advantages of the 
rural community must be improved and their im- 
provement bruited about the land. It is only by 
the education of all the people in what rural school 
improvement consists, and the arousing of public 
sentiment to secure legislation, that the country 
school will come into its own. 

It is generally acknowledged that the country 
boys and girls are the nation’s greatest asset. Why 
then do we not aim at making this asset more valu- 
able, by granting it the best educational environ- 
ment ? 

Many problems such as supervision and consoli- 
dation require legislation. These, however, with 
which [ shall deal, need only a wide-awake teacher 
and progressive trustees. 

In the majority of schools visited and studied, 
the number of classes “to be heard” in one day 
seemed to atrophy the teacher’s energies in other 
directions. In general, very little or no real occu- 
pational work had been planned, and many 
teachers felt compelled to remain indoors, during 
part or all of the recess disciplining children, cor- 
recting papers, or putting on blackboard work. 

Is such work more essential than the teacher’s 
presence on the playground during the recess? 

During the periods between the recitations, the 
best work of the rural school is accomplished. It 
is during this period that the pupils learn habits of 
inhibition, concentration and industry, or those of 
divided attention and listless dawdling. 

It is during the recess. period that the moral 
tone of the school and the spirit of honesty, fair- 
play, comradeship and codperation are established. 
Can any teacher who wants to be a success in the 
rural school afford to neglect the opportunities of 
these two periods? 

Let us consider, first, the handling of the period 
between the recitations. The solution of the prob- 
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lems here presented lies in providing the children 
with purposive occupational work. By purposive 
occupational work is meant that which engages the 
efforts of head, heart and hand. This work should 
follow every recitation. It should aim at reinfore- 
ing the lesson, or subject discussed; it should 
corroborate and prove its discoveries; it should 
elaborate the recitation, by assisting the class better 
to organize the material it has acquired during the 
time spent with the teacher, and it should give the 
pupil another means of expression. 

Occupational work becomes “idiot’s delight” 
only when the head is left out of the process; when 
it is simply something to keep the pupil busy, when 
it is not planned to meet the individual require- 
ment, when it has no particular bearing on any 
work or subject studied. 

Occupational work must be more than mere 
hand work, or busy work. To be worth anything 
it must react by assisting in an all-around develop- 
ment of the child. It must help to form habits 
of neatness, responsibility, perseverance and in- 
dustry. When it ceases to do this, it has no longer 
a place in the school curriculum, for it no longer 
has educative value. 

To be effective, hand work must be properly 
planned and directed. The time spent in planning 
and initiating occupational work for the older 
boys, as well as for the beginners, is the best in- 
vestment that a teacher can make of her time and 
opportunities. It stands to reason that since the 
study time is so much longer than the recitation, 
the preparation, on the teacher’s part, must con- 
sume a proportionately longer time. 

It is estimated that the primary class receives 
only one-tenth of the recitation of the rural school 
day. Then during nine-tenths of his time must 
the beginner be employed by himself. The ques- 
tion for the teacher to settle is what work to give 
him that will function. 

Occupational work should be measured by the 
child’s ability, and should be worthy of his best 
efforts. When completed, the teacher’s endorse- 
ment and suggestions for improvement should al- 
ways be given. What is the use of doing things 
that nobody looks at or cares about? Every problem 
should tax the undivided attention and ingenuity 
of the worker. Successful completion, in as short 
a time as is compatible with good work, should be 
encouraged, so as to diminish dawdling. When a 
child has Rnishad the assigned task, he should be 
allowed to choose his next piece of work, from 
some closet or shelf, where extra problems are 
kept. He should also be required to return it to 
its accustomed place, when he has finished with it. 
By studying each child’s choice, the teacher grows 
to appreciate his individual bent, and is thus en- 
abled to provide for his best development. 

Occupational work need not be limited to seats 
and desks. Material, similar to that of the kinder- 
garten or Montessori school, may be built on the 
floor. Some work needs the use of the table, 
while the sand pile and the blackboard, with their 
multitude of possibilities, should always be at the 
disposal of the children for community problems 
and relief work. 

One of the best community problems | saw, 
planned by a school, was that of a model farm- 
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house. The larger boys were to procure the bo 
and convert them into the house. All were to as- 
sist in making the furniture. The girls were to 
make the window curtains, table linen, hand and 
bed linen, cushions and sofa pillows. Some were 
to weave rugs, design wall paper, make baskets 
and dress clothes-pin dolls to represent the home 
people. The littlest ones were to make, from clay 
or other plastic material, the dishes, tha@®f@hroom 
equipment, stoves, lamps and animals arotnd the 
farm. 


No rural teacher need become a drudge in the 
preparation of this work. Of course it takes time, 
but why not enlist the help of the larger pupils? 
Where the teacher and pupils are pulling together, 
I have never seen a scarcity of volunteers. Be- 
sides, the sharing of the responsibility by the chil- 
dren makes for school spirit, and increases the 
efficiency of the workers. Many a listless pupil 
has been fired by the spirit of service, by being al- 
lowed this privilege, and has thus become a self- 
reliant leader, for good, in the school. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


President Edmund J. James of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois has a popular personality and 
a record of achievement which place him in a class 
by himself. The talk of nominating him for 
governor this year was so pronounced that he had 
to come out with the announcement that on no 
condition would he be a candidate. 

At the Republican National Convention in June 
we frequently heard it said that there were a hun- 
dred delegates who would vote for President 
James if they were released from their local candi- 
date before there was a stampede for any one. Dr. 
James certainly has an intense personal following. 

When Dr. Andrew S. Draper resigned the presi- 
dency of the Illinois University, for which he had 
done such remarkable things, to accept the com- 
missionership of the State of New York, he said 
to me that he could see little more that he could do 
for the university and recited the great achieve- 
ments of his administration. 

In his first biennial term President James had 
more to show by way of accomplishment than had 
the entire administration of President Draper and 
that of his predecessor. Every biennial period of 
President James has distanced even his own pre- 
vious biennial. 

When Dr. James became president the Depart- 
ment of Education had been a joke or worse. 
True, Arnold Tompkins, one of the big men of 
America, had been there, but only for a brief time, 
and had left it for a normal school position. 
President James put the Department on its feet 
and has given it one of the greatest faculties in the 
university ; he has made it second only to Teachers 
College in Columbia, and a close rival to Chicago 
University’s School of Education. No other state 
university has ever approached the record at 
Urbana. 

Every other department has kept the pace. 

In school and out Dr. James has been a man of 
achievement. 

More than twenty years ago we knew Dr. James 
when in the University of Pennsylvania he gave 
America its first appreciation of the significance of 
university extension, and he was one of the first 
to magnify appropriately a university summer ses- 


sion. At Northwestern University at Evanston 
he placed a church university in absolute scholastic 
leadership so that the presidency of the state uni- 
versity came to him unsought. 


William F. Feagin, state superintendent of Ala- 
bama, is one of the most wide-awake, heroic, pro- 
gressive school men of the country. We know of 
no man who has more constantly and consistently 
laid before the people of any state indisputable facts 
regardless of their palatableness, and so far Ala- 
bama has been manly enough to accept the truth 
without a wry face. We rejoice whenever any 
official fearlessly but not fanatically sounas the 
battle cry of progress to a state as Mr. Feagin has 
done in Alabama. His original election was civil 
service promotion, as he had done yeoman service 
as deputy state superintendent. 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
editor with Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, which is one of the ablest edited 
educational magazines ever published and one 
which we have been to the expense of having 
bound for more than twenty years, is a rare man 
in the educational world. He was principal of ‘the 
Lancaster High School for many years, and re- 
signed to become mayor of the city, an honor 
which he enjoyed for several years. He is an ac- 
complished scholar, and is highly equipped in 
knowledge of and appreciation of literature and 
music. 


Elmer L. Coffeen, who has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Lyman State School for Boys at 
Westboro after ten years of service because of 
ill health, came to Massachusetts from the Middle 
West and has nationalized the Massachusetts insti- 
tution’s reform methods. The state has never had 
a more pronounced success in any of her reforma- 
tory institutions. 

He has been popular both with the employees 
and 500 boys at the school. He has promoted the 
cottage plan of groups of boys living together. 
Athletics have gained a high standard since Su- 
perintendent Coffeen went in, and have had a tend- 
ency to stop runaways. 


Species are an artificial classification by man for convenience, but have no existence in na- 


ture.—Lamarck. 
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CREDIT IS FOR DISCOVERY 


Pike’s Peak will glorify Zebulon Pike till the 
end of time, and all that he has had to do with it 
was to be the first white man to see it. As he 
looked upon it he declared that the foot of man 
would never reach its summit. 

On August 12, 1916, 1 saw a glorious sunrise 
from the summit of Pike’s Peak, and on that day 
in an automobile race a car went up that moun- 
tain side in twenty minutes. In two days I had 
forgotten the name of the car that won that race, 
and the name of the driver of the car, but my 
children’s children’s children will never forget that 
Pike first saw the Peak. 

All that Zebulon Pike did for the Peak was to 
see it first. A fortune has been expended to build 
that broad boulevard to the summit, but the Peak 
will never be identified with capitalist or engineer. 

Thus everywhere the prize or fame is for the 
first thought. America does not bear the name of 
Columbus, but the fame is his, and fame is more 
than name. 

In our own day there are more brilliant visions, 
more new conceptions, more discoveries in educa- 
tion than ever before in the world’s history. A 
day is more today than a thousand yesterdays in 
education. 

Let us not hesitate to give name and fame to 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston for the teacherage, 
to Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart for the triumph over 
adult illiteracy, to John H. Francis for the vision 
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of the junior high school and junior college, to 
Charles S. Meek for allowing students to blend 
learning out of high school with work in high 
school, to William Wirt for putting non-book 
learning on a par with book learning, to Inez 
Johnson Lewis for tying the county superintend- 
ent’s office to the humblest child in the smallest 
rural school, to Bessie Clements for making the 
down-and-outs simply unconventionals, to Edward 
J. Tobin for mating every rural school to every 
home represented therein, to Marie Turner Harvey 
for making a one-room school masterful in leader- 
ship of an entire community, to John Dewey, who 
had the first adequate vision of socializing tne 
school, to E. C. Moore, who first magnified the 
learning of a subject by the child above the teach- 
ing of the subject by a teacher, to each of a multi- 
tude of men and women in our own day who have 
discovered greater heights than Zebulon Pike’s 
Peak. 

Other people will construct broad boulevards 
and drive racing cars up those heights, but when 
we know the man or woman with the vision let us 
give him credit. Let name and fame be cheerfully 
accorded the discoverer or the inventor. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND SETH LOW 


It is related of the late Seth Low, that once when 
addressing a group of educators in Chicago, he 
urged the university men present to make Chicago 
University an authority on railroads since it was 
situated in the greatest railroad centre in the 
country. He said that each higher educational 
institution should attempt to become an authority 
on that subject to which its geographical situation 
makes it best adapted. “As for Columbia, I be- 
lieve its attention should be turned to finance, and 
on the human side it should study carefully the 
immigration question.” 

Columbia University has great distinction in the 
life work of this distinguished alumnus and former 
president. Seth Low was not only a notable stu- 
dent but an uncommon educational administrator. 
In addition he was a successful business man’ and 
politician. 

Born in Brooklyn, of good New England stock, 
he was but twenty when he graduated with a high 
record as a student and athlete from Columbia in 
1870. Before he was thirty he was at the head of 
his father’s business and a leader in organized 
charity and politics. Before he was thirty-five 
he had served twice as an independent reform 
mayor of Brooklyn, throttling civic corruption in 
that decisive and fearless way that made the pub- 
lic “sit up and take notice.” 

When he was forty he was chosen president of 
his alma mater, Columbia University, an act for 
which higher education everywhere has cause to 
be grateful. His organizing genius and financial 
ability put new life into Columbia (which was then 
located in lower New York), and gave it the 
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needed start towards its present high prestige, Set- 
ting the pace for many other American universi- 
ties at that time. His gift of one million dollars 
for the Abiel Abbott Low Library (named for his 
father) drew other large gifts. He was active in 
placing the university on its present commanding 
location and secure financial toundation; in coor- 
dinating the schools, and founding the university 
council. When he resigned in 1901, Columbia had 
5,000 students and 500 instructors; and had en- 
tered ona new career of expanding educational 
service. Founded in 1754 (the ninth in point of 
age in the United States,) under President 
Nicholas Murray Butler Columbia has forged 
ahead along the path of educational progress with 
its splendid summer school, Teachers’ College, 
School of Domestic Arts, etc., meeting every edu- 
cational demand with the requisite provision in the 
practical way instituted by him. 

Seth Low never taught school, nor was he 
learned in the rules of pedagogy. He was an edu- 
cational leader par excellence, and as_ such his 
advice on needs and management of higher educa- 
tional institutions was widely sought. In giving 
this, he liked to link the colleges with social ser- 
vice and community welfare. He thought the 
University of California should study the Asiatic 
question ; southern universities the negro and other 
problems of the South,—ideas which have been 
carried out. 

Elected Mayor of New York City in 1902-1903, 
he showed how a great city’s business affairs may 
be honestly conducted. _He became president of 
the National Civic Federation, which has done such 
intelligent service in arousing a keener sense of 
civic responsibility among the indifferent elector- 
ate. In addition he helped education as a trustee 
of Carnegie Institution, Washington, and as a mem- 
ber of various learned societies. 


DEFECTS IN SCHOOLROOMS 


{[Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University has 
made a “survey” of the school buildings of Denver 
which is the most scientific, definite, elaborate study of 
schoolrooms in use that we have seen.] 


Denver has relatively few school buildings 
erected later than fifteen years ago. The average 
age of its classrooms was computed and found to 
be a little more than twenty-two years. More 
building took place in the five-year period 1890- 
1894 than in any decade since. 

It is easy to imagine how severely the curricu- 
lum and methods of instruction would have to be 
condemned if they belonged to the vintage of two 
decades ago. They would not in that case, how- 
ever, be as far behind the standard of today as the 
average school building of the same age. Nothing 
related to the school has shown more change in re- 
cent years than the standards of schoolhouse con- 
struction. The finest buildings of thirty years 
ago—buildings which people journeyed long dis- 
tances td see—are now not only out of date archi- 
tecturally, but are unhygienic and unsatisfactory 
for carrying on the work of the modern school. 
One building erected in 1883 was considered al- 
most an ideal school building. Although its walls 
are still firm, it is so unsatisfactory for school 
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purposes as to warrant raising the question of its 
abandonment. 

The average person, however progressive and in- 
telligent, can hardly be expected to be familiar with 
the technical standards in a subject like school ar- 
chitecture. He is, furthermore, likely to be mis- 
led by the fairly respectable exterior appearance 
presented by most of the Denver school buildings. 
They do not look dilapidated, but stand four- 
square, firm, and have not displeasing proportions. 
Some of the buildings which look good enough 
from the outside have long outlived their useful- 
ness and should be replaced with the least possible 
delay. 

Considering the city as a whole, few of the 
schoolrooms are well lighted; many of the heating 
systems are primitive; the ventilation is unsatis- 
factory in at least half of the buildings; dusty and 
parched air is carried into the classrooms; the 
toilets are usually dark, often cold, and sometimes 
foul-smelling. Some of the school buildings are 
surrounded by playgrounds hardly wider than an 
alley, and eighty per cent. of the school children 
have less than a reasonable amount of playroom 
for a city of Denver’s type. 

One reason for the unsatisfactory conditions of 
school buildings has already been given: namely, 
the fact that so many were erected from twenty to 
thirty years ago. Another reason, less flattering 
to the early school authorities, is the fact that the 
buildings erected between 1890 and 1910 were, in 
many cases, ten years out of date at the time of 
their construction. This will be evident to any one 
who compares typical buildings erected during the 
above period in Denver with buildings erected at a 
corresponding period in a city like Cleveland. Some 
of the eastern cities adopted unilateral lighting at 
least ten years before it became general in Denver. 
Even in the school buildings recently constructed 
the matter of orientation has been disregarded. 
Showers, swimming pools, nurses’ rooms and other 
necessities of the modern school building have 
hardly begun to find a place in this city. Any one 
who is familiar with the development of school ar- 
chitecture can see at a casual glance that the major- 
ity of all but the later buildings in Denver were 
planned by architects who, however capable along 
other lines, were unfamiliar with the best standards 
of the time as regards school architecture. 

There is another factor which is in part respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory conditions. Most of 
the buildings have been constructed piece-meal. No 
fewer than twenty-two buildings have received at 
least one addition, and several have had two or 
more additions. The striking fact in this connec- 
tion is that the faults of the first section constructed 
have usually been, to a greater or less extent, re- 
peated in the additions. In some cases, additions 
made as late as fifteen years after the construction 
of the first section have repeated every error in the 
old part. The old part of one was built in 1891, 
the new part in 1905, or fourteen years later. The 
new part is almost an exact duplicate of the old. 
Each has four rooms lighted on two sides, with 
narrow windows bunched near the centre of the 
classroom walls. Another was built in 1890 and 
1906, but none of the progress which took place 
in school architecture during this sixteen years is 
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suggested by the new part of the building. The 
new portion of another has classrooms 27x33 feet, 
also arched windows, to correspond with the part 
first constructed. Many of the worst planned 
school buildings in the city have been built with 
the evident intention of adding to them. 

One characteristic of the school building of two 
decades ago was the preference given to symmetry, 
proportion and other items of exterior appearance, 
to the neglect of the convenience, comfort and 
health of the children. The school architect of 
that day, instead of banking the lighting area on 
one side of the room so as to give the proper dis- 
tribution of light, punctured the walls at perfectly 
regular intervals with narrow windows, often 
arched at the top. Not knowing how to treat blank 
walls so as to rob them of their barrack-like ap- 
pearance, he was careful to place as many windows 
on one side as another. The narrow rectangular 
plan of school building, which alone permits 
proper lighting of all classrooms, had not yet been 
thought of. Instead, square structures with either 
four or eight rooms on a floor were universal. 


SUDDEN DEATHS 


Hon. Howard A. Gass, state superintendent of 
Missouri, died at his home in Jefferson City on 
September 18. Mr. Gass was state superintendent 
for some years, but in the whirl of politics was out 
of office for one term, but returned at the last elec- 
tion of state superintendent. He has always 
had the support of the school people of the state 
and has always advocated the most progressive 
educational policies that there was any possibility 
of securing through legislation. 

Chauncey F. Newkirk, for the last sixteen years 
manager of the educational department of Rand, 
McNally Company of Chicago, died on September 
18 at his home in Chicago. Mr. Newkirk wads a 
native of Michigan and was_ superintendent in 
three Michigan cities before identifying himself 
with the school book business, in which he was a 
conspicuous success. In the selection of authors, 
in the making of attractive and important books, 
and in the management of an effective agency de- 
partment Mr. Newkirk was eminently successful. 


THE COMMUNITY FORUM BILL 

The Hollis-Johnson Community Forum bill, 
which provides that the men and women of each 
ne:ghborhood shall decide for themselves whether 
their schoolhouse shall be open as a neighborhood 
meeting place for themselves, and a_ centre of 
wholesome recreation for their young people, and 
gives the men and women of each neighborhood 
the right to determine their own time of meeting, 
has been acted upon favorably by the Congres- 
sional committee and is likely to become a law this 
winter. 

Where the citizens prefer the present way of 
using the schoolhouse—on permission of the 
school board, without having the janitor publicly 
paid, without the service of a community secretary, 
and with no systematic provision for the recrea- 
tional use of the building by the young people—the 
present arrangement will continue. 
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The bill simply affords a practical neighborhood 
charter for the proper and consistent use of the 
schoolhouse as a community centre, to those com- 
munities which desire to take advantage of it. 


> 


MRS. PRESTON’S GREAT VICTORY 


Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state superintendent 
of Washington, has been renominated by 20,000 
over her nearest competitor, leading him by a 
thousand in his own county. This is an un- 
precedented triumph in view of the peculiar cam- 
paign made by her opponents. 

The educational leaders in the educational insti- 
tutions and in the cities were with her with intense 
loyalty as the people evidently were by the 
enormous vote she received. Mrs. Preston is a 
national educator as well as a state leader. 


> 


SCHOOL MEN ROTARIANS 


Our recent comment ‘on Harry E. Barrett as 
president of the Rotarians of Denver has brought 
to light the fact that there are others. 

Milton C. Potter, superintendent of Milwaukee, 
is president of the Milwaukee Rotarians, and Jesse 
Davis of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who is a widely 
known public school man, is president of the Pub- 
lic School Section of the International Rotarians, 
Of course it is known that the president of the In- 
ternational Rotarians is Professor Allen D. Albert 
of the University of Minnesota. 


THE LEGACY OF ‘THE EXPOSITION 

President Charles C. Moore of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco has issued an 
elegant volume with seven hundred tributes from 
people of prominence. Every writer evidently 
expressed his best thought in his best way. The 
Legacy of the Exposition is not only a remarkable 
tribute to the exposition but is also a wholly un- 
usual demonstration of good English. Practi- 
cally every paragraph is interesting. 


— 


In view of the scare among teachers above 
seventy it may be well for teachers above twenty 
to get scared. A city in the Middle West has em- 
ployed a high school teacher who is only eighteen. 
He is a high school graduate and has had a sum- 
mer course in a normal school. 

The United States Bureau has a campaign in- 
augurated: to induce non-English-speaking immi- 
grants to attend night schools. 

More than 4,000 cities and towns now have 
Victrolas in every school. No city did that five 
years ago. 

Dayton, Ohio, is likely to follow Cincinnati and 
Akron in the establishment of a municipal univer- 
sity. 

The Oakland meeting added about $2,000 to 
the Permanent Fund, the first increase in a long 
time. 


One only learns to do by doing while he is 
learning to do by doing. 

Safety first must be the standard in all pension 
legislation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW YORK CAR STRIKE. 


The New York car strike, which has been at- 
tended with considerable organized violence and 
is now followed by the menace of a _ wide- 
spread sympathetic strike of large bodies of 
workers in various employments, began with a 
strike on the Third Avenue line, ordered in 
direct violation of the contract which was signed 
on August 7; and a strike on the _ Inter- 
borough lines, where the strikers represent only 
a small part of the working force. On the In- 
terborough lines, the strike is practically a fight 
of union against union, for about 11,000 of the 
employees have a union of their own, and are 
loyal to the company, while only about 2,000 are 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, which 
is trying simultaneously to bulldoze the com- 
panies, the public, and the rival union. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


After raging for three months and more, east 
and west, in city and country, and rolling up a 
total of more than 14,000 cases, in twenty-two 
states, the epidemic of infantile paralysis re- 
mains as great a mystery as ever, as regards its 
source and means of transmission. One theory 
after another has been confidently put forward 
by experts and specialists; only to be disproved. 
The !atest theory, that the disease is transmitted 
by rat fleas, has now been abandoned by the 
United States public health service officials. 
While it is generally believed that transmission 
is by contact, there remain cases of children 
immured in the country where even contact 
with a visitor from an infected region has not 
been established. It seems to be clear that pre- 
ventive inoculation is not possible. The most 
that can be done is by way of isolation and 
cleanliness, and the guarding against insects 
which move from patient to sound person. The 
opening of schools and colleges has been very 
generally postponed, and every one hopes that 


with colder weather the disease may abate its 
violence. 


VERY MUCH ALIVE. 


The repeated reports that the Mexican bandit 
leader, Villa, was dead and buried somewhere 
in Northern Mexico were sufficiently refuted 
when he turned up, very much alive and as 
bloodthirsty as ever, at the head of a force of 
two thousand men, which raided Chihuahua City 
on September 16. Happily, although the raid was a 
complete surprise, there was a force of Carran- 
zista troops in the city strong enough to drive 
off Villa’s band, killing several hundred of them 
and scattering the rest. But the incident shows 
that the Villistas are still to be reckoned with, 
and that the problem of an adequate defence of 
the border remains a serious one. The joint 
conference, now in session at New London, has 
difficult questions to cope with, and its delibera- 
tions may well be protracted. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW. * 


The discovery that the Federal child labor 
law, enacted by Congress in the closing weeks 
of the session, and signed by the President with 
a special expression of satisfaction, contains a 
“joker” which practically nullifies it, is highly 
disappointing to the philanthropists who re- 
garded it as a great gain for protective legisla- 
tion. The law contains a clause, inserted at the 
initiative of a Democratic Senator, which forbids 
shipment outside of a state of any product of a 
factory, mill or cannery “in which, within thirty 
days prior to the removal of such product” from 
the factory, mill or cannery, children have been 
employed. It is therefore only necessary for 
factories, mills or canneries, to delay shipment 
of their products for thirty days after comple- 
tion to escape the penalties of the law. This 
will be especially easy in the case of canneries, 
where the abuses of child labor are most 
flagrant. The existence of this “joker” was 
known before Congress adjourned, but no atten- 
tion was paid to it. 


RAILWAY REGULATION. 


The recent meeting of railway executives in 
New York city makes it clear that there will be 
no concerted attempt to nullify or resist the 
eight-hour law, although it is still probable that 
its constitutionality will be put to a test soon 
after it takes effect. But the railway executives 
are chiefly concerned to have the remainder of 
the President’s strike settlement plan which 
Congress ignored at its recent session, and which 
included compulsory investigation laws and an 
assurance of higher freight rates, enacted into 
law. Also, they wish a fuller regulation of rail- 
road administration by Congress, covering in- 
trastate as well as interstate commerce, and an 
enlargement and strengthening of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, based somewhat on the 
plan of the federal reserve system in the division 
into zones or regions. 


THE GAINS OF THE ALLIES. 


Day after day, along all the battle fronts, the 
Entente Allies are pushing their advance, meet- 
ing with some reverses, but gaining ground 
steadily and inflicting heavy losses upon their 
opponents. Sir Douglas Haig, the British com- 
mander in the West, reports that, during the 
first ten weeks of the advance, he has engaged 
thirty-five German divisions, of which twenty- 
nine have been defeated and withdrawn ex- 
hausted. Practically all the territory taken by 
the Bulgarians in their recent invasion of Greece 
has been récaptured by the Serbs, French and 
Russians. The Serbs are now fighting on their 
own territory, and with a ferocity born of their 
resentment against the treacherous Bulgars. 
The Italians are reported within thirteen miles 
of Trieste, and the fall of that important naval 
base, the goal of the Italian advance, seems im- 
minent. 


Continued on page 306 
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A METHOD IN SPELLING: INCIDENTALLY 
A MATTER OF TEACHER 
“ BY O. B. G, 


Last Friday before going back to my own high 
school work I visited the rural school at Wolfe- 
‘boro Centre, New Hampshire. Miss Jessie 
Tinker is teacher there with sixteen pupils. Miss 
Tinker kindly demonstrated to me a new method 
in spelling which is being adopted in New Hamp- 
shire schools. 

The teacher called upon the third grade, six 
pupils. They came and stood in a row before the 
blackboard. I noticed that as soon as they took 
their places all closed their eyes. The teacher 
wrote “planted” upon the board and placed an 
eraser ready for use. Then she said: “Time”; 
the pupils opened their eyes, and almost simul- 
taneously the word was erased. 

Each pupil as called upon pronounced the word, 
spelled it, and pronounced again. When each 
separately had spelled “planted” correctly, the six 
recited in unison, going through the process twice. 
Beginning a third time, they pronounced the word 
and, this time, spelled aloud slowly as they wrote 
the word out, resting their papers on the books in 
their hands. 

In this way “Thursday,” “nothing,” “admis- 
sion,” and so on were spelled. Each pupil gave 
a sentence using one of these words: “My father 
planted a garden”; “I went to school Thursday” ; 
“There is nothing on your desk.” They went to 
their seats and turned over the papers containing 
the words. The teacher now gave out the words, 
in a different order, to be written out. Papers 
were corrected at once. : 

The seventh grade, four pupils, spelled such 
words as “independent,” “analyze,” “ambulance,” 
after this method. 

The method struck me as being admirable. But 
as I noted the promptness, assurance, eagerness, 
of these third- and seventh-graders, four days only 
in school after a long vacation, I also felt that per- 
haps the method, any method, was after all largely 
a matter of the teacher. In other words, I was 
more firmly convinced than ever that it isn’t the 
method so much as the personality of the teacher 
that counts. I am sure, from my observation, 
that Miss Tinker knows her business. 

The thought was stimulating to me, also, that 
here in this isolated little rural school the splendid 
work of teaching country boys and girls is going 
on in so unerring and thorough a manner. An ex- 
cellent teacher in such a rural school surely ought 
to be appreciated by the community, and I believe 
that Miss Tinker is appreciated. I wonder if this 
rural work doesn’t offer a tremendously greater 
opportunity to a teacher than work in a large city 
school. 

At one graduation in this same Wolfeboro 
Centre school I tasted some of the cooking done 
by the little girls themselves as a part of the school 
work, and it was very good. There are many 
rural schools throughout our country, like this 
New Hampshire one, and it is a splendid recom- 
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mendation of the efficiency of our great American 
system of education, it seems to me, that although 
these schools often are many miles from town or 
city the work goes on according to the best 
methods and is under the guidance of excellent 
teachers. My visit to the Wolfeboro Centre 
school repaid me. 


“RILEY DAY” 
[October 7. | 


“To the big and little children of Chicago: May 
you always keep young in spirit and health. May 
your lives be as full as mine has been made by 
the grace of God and the goodwill of my fellow- 
men.” 

This was the message from the Hoosier poet 
to the public school children, read in Chicago 
schools at the first observance of “Riley Day” last 
year. 

The governor of the State of Indiana issued 
a proclamation designating October 2 (James 
Whitcomb Riley’s birthday) as Riley Day. And 
not only Indiana, his native state, but other states, 
north and south, joined in the observance of the 
day. In a majority of West Virginia public 
schools the children participated in informal liter- 
ary programs in his honor, and Riley’s poems were 
read in schools everywhere. 

In every Indiana school there was a special pro- 
gram of recitations, readings and music. Flags 
and bunting surrounding portraits of the poet were 
displayed. The poet received many cables and 
telegrams of congratulation, among those he most 
welcomed being that from President Wilson (re- 
gretting his inability to attend the “Riley Day” 
banauet), saying: “He has every reason to feel on 
his birthday that he has won the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

At dawn a company of forty singers and 
musicians serenaded him and put flowers on his 
door. Unique gifts were presented, including 
frosted birthday cakes in pumpkin shapes. All 
these pleasant things touched Riley, who expressed 
his deep gratitude for the evidences of loving 
friendship from friends “continuous as the stars 
in truth.” 

The American Academy of Arts and Lettes 
(W. D. Howells, president) sent him a gold medal 
and a note commending him as the greatest living 
American poet. 

It is pleasant to recall, now that he is gone, the 
fact that Riley did not lack for due recognition 
and praise during his life. October 7, “Riley 
Day,” has now becomie a fixed date for remember- 
ing Riley and the wholesome spirit of his life and 
work. A collection of his letters has been made 
by his nephew and completed in time for the 
memorial celebration of October 7, 1916. _ His 
burial place in Indianapolis has been appropriately 
marked and has become a Mecca for all visitors 
at the Hoosier metropolis, whe revere the memory 
of the gentle genius who so constantly held the in- 
spiring language of the heart before the people 


> 
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The way to get vocational education right is to start right.—Charles A. Prosser. 
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AN EXHIBIT AT THEN. E. A. 


The annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, July 3 to 8 inclusive, is de- 
clared to have been the most successful and largely 
attended of any convention ever held by that or- 
ganization. Over 20,000 men and women from all 
portions of the United States were in attendance. 

One of the especially interesting exhibits was 
that of the Agricultural Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Company of New 
Jersey, of which Professor P. G. Holden is di- 
rector. 

As shown by the accompanying cut, this exhibit 
filled 2 double booth, occupying a space thirteen by 


twenty feet in dimensions. It was exceedingiy 
educational in nature. The famous Holden lec- 
ture charts were shown as were also lantern slides, 
booklets and other material used by the depart- 
meni in its nation-wide agricultural extension work. 

Maps illustrating the immensity of the work 
which is being auietly but constantly conducted by 
the department ir co-operation with school super- 
intendents, teachers and other individuals and 
agencies, proved very interesting to those who 
visited the booth during the convention. Booklets 
and bulletins, covering practically every phase of 
agriculture, domestic economy, child and commun- 
ity welfare and sanitation, were given free to all 


CORN ROOT WORM LIVES 
ON ROOTS OF CORN 


who were interested, about 15,000 pieces of litera- 
ture being distributed. 

Briefly, the purpose of the extension depart- 
ment is to help the people by codperating with 
them in conducting campaigns of education which 
will result in better farming, better homes and 
better communities, 


Since the Harvester Company organized its ag- 
ricultural extension department, approximately 
9,000 campaign meetings have been conducted, 
most of them at the homes of farmers. In these 
meetings Professor Holden and his assistants 
spoke directly to nearly a million people. In order 
to hold these meetings it was necessary for the 
speakers to travel nearly 800,000 miles by railroad 


AGRICULTURAL 
LECTURE CHARTS 


and nearly 175,000 miles by automobile or buggy. 

In addition about 5,000 meetings have been con- 
ducted in various parts of the country by teachers 
and others, using I H C charts and lantern slides 
furnished at no expense other than express charges. 
Nearly 4,000 charts and sets of slides were shipped 
or transferred to make these meetings possible and 
2 total of nearly 2,200,000 people were reached in 
this way. During the month of March alone, 357,000 
people attended these chart and slide meetings. 

Altogether, about 14,000,000 people have been 
reached as the result of the efforts of Professor 
Holden and his force. And this number does not 
include the thousands reached by special articles 
written for the press. 


The father in the city spends, on the average, a larger percentage of his income for the 
welfare of his children than does the father on the farm. The farmer, relatively, raises every- 
thing else more carefully and, as a rule, more successfully, than his children—Thomas D. 


Wood, M. D. 
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A LETTER TO GRADUATES OF EIGHTH 
GRADE 


My Dear Friend :— 

I should like very much to find on my visits about 
the county this year, that you have enrolled in one 
of the high schools. You may wish to attend high 
school in some other county. If this be true, it will 
answer my purpose as well as though you attended in 
this county. I am not urging you to attend high 
school merely to enable you to make money, for money 
alone cannot bring conténtment to the mind. If edu- 
cated, you will be able to get much more out of life’s 
experiences than will the uneducated person. To il- 
lustrate, you may know little about art, but the trained 
artist would be able to make you see things in a good 
painted picture that you never thought were there. 
I am not trained in music, hence I fail to get all of 
the pleasures from a musical recital that the trained 
musician gets. 

The above is not only true in the two instances 
cited, but it is true in everything in your life’s work. 
You will get enjoyment from sermons, lectures, your 
friends, and all nature about you, just to the degree 
that you have the ability to interpret the good things 
they present for your consideration. 

If you have not already decided to attend high 
school I hope that you will ponder over this matter 
until you definitely decide to enroll. 

The people of Newton county have long been in- 
terested in its fertile soil, its fine cattle and horses, 
but now many of its citizens are becoming interested 
in the mental and moral powers of its young people. 
These citizens have discovered that if the mental 
and moral power of the rising generation is educated 
and directed rightly, that it will do more than any- 
thing else to advance the county in every kind of 
prosperity. But if not educated it is simply so much 


county are its best men and women. At this oppor- 
‘tune time, won’t you resolve to get such an education 
as will enable you to be an asset to the citizenship of 
Newton county? 

Your friend, 


W. O. Schanlaub, 
County Superintendent. 
Kentland, Ind., August 21, 1916. 


‘KEEP SCHOOLS OUT OF POLITICS 


Multitudes of citizens of Chicago are signing the 
‘following petition to the Mayor, in view of the fact 
that a number of district superintendents, principals 
and teachers were not reélected on June 27, 1916. 
The fact that many of them were marked excellent 
by the superintendent, and that thirty-seven of them 
are members of the Chicago Teachers’ Association, 
made the action appear quite unusual. Hence the 
petition to the Mayor. 

Hon. William Hale Thompson, 

Mayor of Chicago. 

The undersigned citizens of Chicago, interested in 
its public schools, respectfully request that you use 
your good offices to the end that the Board of Edu- 
cation restore the merit system in choosing teachers, 
and re-elect for the school year 1916-1917 the teachers 
recommended by the superintendent of schools, but 
not reelected on June 27, 1916. 

We respectfully protest against all actions :— 

1. Tending to any extent whatever to make the 


power and wealth lost. The richest products of any. 
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teaching force an adjunct to any pclitical organiza- 
tion, party or faction, from time to time dominant in 
the City Hall, or elsewhere; or 

2. Tending to any extent whatever to impress 
teachers with any fear that such a condition is de- 
sired or expected. 

We consider the interests of the school children as 
of immediate and dominating importance, overshadow- 
ing all other considerations. 


BOOK TABLE 4 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By G. W. A. Luckey, Ph. D. Published by Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Cloth. 200 pp. (6 by 9 inches), 
Price, $1.00. 

Professor Luckey presents in these “Outlines of the 
History of Education” the substance of his courses in 
the subject in the University of Nebraska for twenty 
years. He is an ardent champion of the history of 
education as a study for teachers in preparation. 

Dr. Luckey is one of the eminently scholarly men 
in university departments of education. His equip- 
ment is of the best, his vigor of thought and his clear- 
ness and force in expression are widely recognized. 
There will be some difference of opinion as to his per- 
spective, because he devotes sixty pages to Pre-Chris- 
tian Education, eighty pages to Education in Early 
Christian Countries and only fifty-six pages to Edu- 
cation in America, and of these fifty-six, there are 
but thirty-three devoted to education in the last 
seventy years, and these pages are given over almost 
entirely to classified bibliography than which there is 
none better available. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By William Betz, 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y., and Harrison 
E. Webb, Central Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, Newark, N. J., with the Editorial Co- 
operation of Percey F. Smith, Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Cloth. 507 pp., with 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, $1.36. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Cloth. 332 pp. with diagrams 
and illustrations. Price, $1.00. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Cloth. xxii+177 pp., with dia- 
grams and illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

Here is a rare combination of talent making a “Plane 
Geometry,” a “Plane and Solid Geometry,” and a 
“Solid Geometry.” The slaughter by the reformers 
continues to report the death and burial of geometry 
as a study in secondary schools, but new books come 
from the press just as though authors and publishers 
had not heard of the innumerable funerals, and we 
have a suspicion that our children’s children are likely 
to study geometry. It must be conceded, however, 
that the new geometries, these new geometries, at 
least, are “different,” so that it is possible that both 
authors and publishers have heard rumors of the pro- 
posed slaughter. 

The plane geometry endows the subject with life 
and reality and at the same time retains that spir't of 
careful reasoning which geometry has always typified. 
It effects a compromise between the extremely radical 
tendencies of certain recent reformers and the equally 
extreme conservatives. In carrying out this sane and 
well-balanced plan the authors have laid emphasis 
upon certain points of conspicuous interest: A prelim- 
inary course covering from three to six weeks precedes 
the demonstrative course, which vitalizes the content 
of definitions by illustration and discussion, and cul- 
tivates skill in the use of drawing instruments. Hy- 
pothetical figures are avoided, and the usual list of 
theorems reduced to working proportion. The 
methods followed tend to make the student observe, 
compare, record, and think for himself. The various 
types of geometrical exercises receive approximately 
equal attention. The applied problems maintain a 
proper balance between theory and practice. By 
omitting certain theorems, it is possible to provide a 
short course without disarranging or modifying the 
sequence of theorems. 
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LEON—IN HIS OWN. WORDS. Translated 
aes the French of Jules Bertaut. By H. E. Law and 
C. L. Rhodes. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co., pub- 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 3 
We thought the zeal for Napoleonic :itcsature passed 
with the celebrations of a few years ago, but we must 


politics and administration. 
things he 
them, is interesting as gleaned 
works and his public utterances. He reveals the 
diverse aspects of his complex mentality—his great- 
ness, and his failings, his wonderful genius for co-or- 
dination or accomplishment, and his sad lack of pro- 
found convictions of duty or obligation or right. 


MASTERING THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Robert Allen Armstrong, L.H.D. With an introduc- 
tion by Nathan C. Schaeffer, LL.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 205 pp. Price, $1.25 
net. 

It is the object of this book to aid those who would 
like to master a book of the Bible as they master a 
secular classic, to get at its great message and at the 
same time enjoy its wonderful literature. The au- 
thor’s method is, first, to show the value, beauty, and 
significance of Bible literature; next to furnish ma- 
terials out of which the student may construct for 
himself the proper setting for his reading; then to 
outline fruitful methods of study, and furnish illus- 
trative examples. As examples of typical stories, he 
analyzes in separate chapters, Ruth, Esther and 
Jonah. The illustrations are all taken from the Old 


Testament, although the discussion relates to the 
whole Bible. A special chapter is devoted to the Apoc- 
rypha, which is neglected by too many _ readers. 


While thoughtful and suggestive, it is not dogmatic 
nor does it have any theological axes to grind. It is 
simply an attempt to approach the great masterpieces 
of the Bible from the standpoint of pure literature. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF FOODS AND COOK- 
ERY. By Emma B. Matteson, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, and Ethel M. Newlands, Buffalo 
Technical High School. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

The Domestic Science literature now makes a li- 
brary of itself and the evolution of the science of teach- 
ing cooking in such a way as to make a knowledge 
of the art and the mastery of the latest knowledge of 
foods, appliances and cookery adequate, has lifted the 
department into the realm of scholarship, culture, and 
one of the fine arts. At least that is the impression 
which “A Laboratory Manual of Foods and Cookery” 
makes upon an outsider who looks through its pages 
with wonder and admiration. 

Read what the authors say of their book and see 
if even this does not give you a feeling that you are 
among artists, scientists and even classicists. 

“A book which approaches the study of cookery 
through experimental work upon the chemical, physi- 
cal, bacteriological and biological properties of foods. 
The subject matter is arranged topically according to 
the usual classification of food materials. Each topic 
is developed by means of a series of experiments which 
will acquaint the student at first-hand with the lead- 
ing characteristics of each type of food, and will give 
her such a grasp of the principles involved as should 
enable her to work without recipes, or to develop 


those of her own.” Education has certainly enlarged 
its horizon. 7 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC. By Nelson L. Roray. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. With &6 
illustrations. 

Mr. Roray of the Dickinson High School, Jersey 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 

ps to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask 
RURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for k of the Eye 


City, has had exceptionally good results in making the 
learning of arithmetic interesting and serviceable in 
the life and other studies of the students, and in this 
book of 154 pages Mr. Roray has packed a vast amount 
of suggestions for correct and rapid work in arith- 


metic, linking his suggestions to shop work in school 
and out. 


A CONCISE ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY FOR 
USE OF STUDENTS. By John R. Clark Hall, Ph. 
D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
double column. 371 pp. Price, $3.50. 

The more extensively education looks forward the 
more intensely scholarship looks backward. One 
author boasts that not a word is used that is not in 
common use today, and the next one boasts that so 
far as possible, every word used is of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. One needs always at hand the latest, best 
American dictionary, a dictionary of modern slang, 
Greek and Latin Lexicons, and an Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary such as is here provided, revised and brought 
down to the most modern treatment of the most 
ancient usage of our language. 


WOODWORK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Ira 
S. Griffeth, University of Missouri. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press. 370 pp. With 580 line drawings 
and photographs. Price, $1.75. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book. There are 
chapters on Common Woods, Tools and Processes, Wood- 
working Machines, Joinery, Wood-turning, Inlaying and 
Wood Carving, Wood Finishing, Furniture Construc- 
tion, Pattern-making. Each subject is as elaborately 
treated as though it were the only subject treated in 


the book. It is really nine books, each treated vitally 
and intensely. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


«Plane Geometry.”’ 
Merrili Company. 

**Readings in the Economic History of the United States.’ By 

rtand Thompson. Price, $2.30. **The Essentials of Teaching. 
By T. J. Burnett. Price, $1.20 —Outlines of European History, 18i14- 
1914.” By G. B. Smith. Price, 75c ‘Millinery as a Trade for 
Women.” By L. Perry. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘‘Mastering the Books of the Bible.” By R. A. Armstrong. Price, 
$1.25.—**The Gray Mouse Family" By N. M. Leonard. Price, Se. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

**Headaches and How to Prevent Them "’ By W. H. Riley, M. D. 
Battle Creek, Mich.: Good Health Publishing Company. 

‘‘A Bibliography on English for Engineers.”’ Prepared by W. O. 
Sypherd. frice,25c. Chi : Scott, Foresman & ©o. 

“Outlines and Su; tive Methods and Devices on the Teaching of 
Elementarv Arithmetic.” By F. P. Hamm. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

chool Sewin ased on Home Problems ”’ 
M.G. Burton. Muncie, Ind : Vocational Supply 

“53 Experiences in New Thought.” ty 49 Wri 
Elizabeth Towne Company. 

‘First Course in General Science.’’ 


By Durelland Arnold. New York Charles KE. 


By I. R. Burton and 
mpany. 
ters. Holyoke, Maas. : 


By Barber, Fuller, Pricer and 


Adams. Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
“Graded Writing Textbooks’’ (Shorter Course Book One and 
Book Two.) By Albert W. Clark. “Ancient Times.”” By J. H. 


Breasted. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
“ Pilgrims of Today.” By M. H. Wade. Price, $1.90.—‘Games and 
Parties for Children.’’ By G. L. Davison. Price, $1 0%.—*Little White 


Fox and His Arctic Friends.” By R. J. Snell. Price, 75c. **Wonder 
Tales Retold.” By K. Pyle. Price, 81.35. ‘Old Man Coyote.” By G. 
Burgess. Price, 50c.—*The Adventures of Prickly Porky.’’ Price, 
50c.—*‘Chandra in India.” By E. B. McDonald. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. 

Kingsley’s “The Water Babies.” Edited by J. H Stickney.—Gold- 
smith’s “The Deserted Village’ and Gray’s “Elegy in a Count 
Chureh-Yard.”’ Edited by L Pound. Price. 25e.—"Plane and Soli 


Geometry.”” By Betz and Webb.—‘‘Cumulative Harmony.’ By W 
J. McCoy. Price, $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Public and Its School.” By William McAndrew. Yonkers, 
N. ¥.: The World Book Company. 


“Human Physiology.” By P. G. Stiles. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders 

‘*4 Laboratory Manual of Foods and Cookery.” By Matteson and 
Newlands. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Modern Business Arithmetic.” By Finney and Brown. Price, 85c.— 
“French Composition.” By M. Levi. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Woodwork for Secondary Schools.” By 1.8. Griffith. Price, $1.75. 
Peoria, Ill. : Manual Arts Press. _ 

‘Industrial Arithmetic.” By N.L. Roray. Price, 75c. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

“The Cut Out Book.’ By R. 0. Dyer.—**The Circus Cotton-Tails.”’ 
By L. R. Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Principle of Suffrage.”’ By N. C. Fowler. Paper, 15c. Cloth, 
25c. New York: Sully & Kleinteich. 

“First Year Mathematics,” By G. W. Evans andJ. A. Marsh. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

‘*Elementary Civics.” By McCarthy, Swan and McMullin. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown & Co. 

“The Rose Child.’ By Spyri. Price, Wc. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school wo 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


tk or school administration 


° tes 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


2-6: International Recreation Con- 
gress, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
H. S. Braucher, Secretary, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City. 


3-5: New York State Historical As- 
sociation, Cooperstown. Dr. Sher- 
man Williams, State Education 
Department, Albany, president. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


11-13: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Menominee, Mich. 
Professor J. E. Lautner, secretary. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

17-19: Council of City and Village 
School Superintendents of State 
of New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Superintendent Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown, president. 


19-20: Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, State 
Educational Building, Albany, 


19-21: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East 71st, New 
York City, secretary. 


25-28: State Teachers’ Association. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
son, president, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis. 


25-28 : Washington 
Association, Spokane. Superin- 
tendent William F. Geiger, 
Tacoma, president; Principal O. 
C. Whitney, Tacoma, secretary. 


Educational 


24-26: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents, 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 


26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
retary, Augusta. 


26-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 


27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 


Willard, Colchester, secretary. 
October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-4: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. E. D. Pennell, 
East High School, Minneapolis, 
secretary. 


2-4: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. John P. 
Everett, secretary. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


3: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Greenfield. Robert 
Martin, Ashfield, president. 


3-5: Rural Life Conference, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


8-10: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Omaha. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
sons, secretary, Bismarck. 

12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- 
ton, N. D. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Buffalo. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Missoula. Superin- 
tendent John Dietrich, Helena, 
president; H. W. Swain, Helena, 
secretary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29 to December 1: North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. J. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, Fort Worth. Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council 
of Teachers of English, Hotel 
Astor, New York City. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Oklahoma State Educati 
Association. C. W. Briles, mea 
dent, Stillwater; B. Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. ’ 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa. 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary, 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Me 
Clelland, principal high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 

FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

LYNDON. This Northern Ver- 
mont town has one of the best Boys’ 
and Girls’ Home Project Clubs in 
the country. The latest word in 
Home-School club work is demon- 
strated here. The range of member- 
ship is 5 and 19 years. The follow- 
ing activities win prizes :— 

Sweepstake prize, best general 
work done through the year by a 
boy and a girl. 

Best vegetable gardens. 

Door-yard improvement. 

Canning, by mothers and  daugh- 
ters, largest number of cans of 
meats, vegetables and fruit, pickles 
and jellies seen at any home. 

Best ear seed corn, best beans, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, lettuce, 
onions, greens, pumpkins, parsley, 
Hubbard and Delicious squash, ripe 
and green tomatoes, turnips, pep- 
pers, mangel-wurzels, pop corn, sun- 
flower seeds, best general display of 
herbs. 

Best arranged vegetable table; 
best arranged flower table; best 
bouquet cultivated flowers; _ best 
bouquet wild flowers. 

Scarecrows. 

Best display of canned vegetables 
and meats by any of the mothers or 
other women interested. 

Best display canned vegetables. 

Best display canned fruits. 

Best display pickles. 

Best display marmalade and jelly. 

Exhibit stocking darning, _ button- 
holes, handmade useful article with- 
out embroidery. 

Championship prize butter. 

Best Rhode Island Red hen and 
cock, best pullet and cockerel same; 
White Wyandottes, best hen and 
cock, best pullets and _ cockerel; 
White Leghorns, best hen and cock, 
best pullet and cockerel; Brown Leg- 
horns, best hen and cock, best pullet 
and  cockerel; White Plymouth 
Rocks, best hen and cock, best pul 
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To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 


vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and tissues. 

; A Sure and Safe Way of 

Insuring Against Worry 


Massachusetts T eachers! 


When these elements are depleted by, over- 
work, mental strain, or protracted illness, the 
vitality is lowered—the nerve and brain force 


. . impaired. The phosphatic elements must be 


i- ENDORSED BY and energy. For this purpose, Horsford’s 
Acid ¢ Phosphate is an effective medium, 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS pleasant to take, readily assimilated and highly 


beneficial. It contains no alcohol—no habit- 
| MEN forming drugs. 


RE Y AUGHT 


restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


;” GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
in SOMERVILLE. 
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Are You Teaching? 
Are You Learning? 


Self Starting Typewriter 


This is the up-to-date question that 
confronts every teacher and pupil. 


The Self Starting Typewriter adds 
25% to the speed of the typist. 


It is the only machine on which 
perfect touch typewriting is possible. 


It is the latest model 


Remington 
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ESTABLISHED 186¢ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 


Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


let and cockerel; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, best hen and cock, best pullet 
and cockerel. 

Turkeys, bet pair ; ducks, best 

ir; geese, best pair. 
under six months; bull un- 
der six months; yearling heifer, two- 
year-old, three-year-old; best — pair 
well matched and trained calves; 
yearling steers; best calf under six 
months raised by boy or girl _and 
record of gain and cost of feeding. 

Best prepared individual school 
lunch, judged on nutritive and hygi- 
enic value of food and the - whole- 
some and sensible way in which it is 
put up. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Alfred E. Rejall has 
been appointed to the department 
of education at Boston University. 
Mr. Rejall had his training at Co- 
lumbia University and at Teachers 
College. He was for several years 
an instructor in the New York State 
Training School at Albany and more 
recently has continued his studies 
and has served as director of educa- 
tional work at the Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Rejall will offer courses at 
Boston University in elementary and 
advanced educational psychology and 
in experimental pedagogy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Dr. W.H. Allen, 
director of Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, New York City, issues a re- 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should trv the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to ranklin Institute, 
Dept. O 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


markably clear and suggestive state- 
ment regarding State Superintend- 
ent Charles D. Hine’s Institute for 
Prospective Teachers of Rural 
Schools at the State Agricultural 
College at Storrs. It shows definitely 
all the plans of Mr. Hine for the 
great improvement of rural schools 
this autumn. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. The annual 
meeting of the Council of School 
Superintendents of New York will 
be held at Poughkeepsie on October 
17, 18 and 19. The University Con- 
vocation will probably begin Thurs- 
day afternoon. The headquarters of 
the Council will be at the Nelson 
House. Those who wish hotel ac- 
commodations are requested to 
notify Superintendent S. R. Shear of 
Poughkeepsie at once, specifying the 
accommodations desired. 

At the evening sessions there will 
be addresses by President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar, President Finley 
and others. Papers and addresses 
will be presented, with opportunity 
for discussion, upon the following 
subjects among others: The Junior 
High School, The Six-Six Plan, How 
to Tell What Is Sane in Educa- 
tional Methods, The Proper Length 
of the School Day, The Measure- 
ment of Pupils’ Achievements as an 
Aid to School Administration, Schoo! 
Accounting, The Exploiting of 
School Children and Visual Instruc- 
tion. 


SYRACUSE. The mayor and city 
engineer, upon the advice of the 
Board of Education, propose to try 
out in the new Webster School the 
one-story type of construction. There 
is a site of more than seven acres of 
level ground, so that at no increase 
in cost an eight- or ten-room build- 
ing aay be erected all on the ground 
evel. 

Schools of this type have been built 
in the outlying districts of Rochester, 
where land is cheap, and it is the fav- 
orite style of construction in Cali- 
fornia. The rooms generally 
built about three sides of a quad- 
rangle, which may be mclosed and 
used as an assembly hall, gymnasium 
or play room, or may be left open 
as a playground. As there is a base- 


ment under only the central building 
and the walls carry a light load the 
first cost is no greater than for a two- 
or three-story building. 

The cost of maintenance is greater 
and there is added difficulty in admin- 
istration because of the wider dis- 
tribution of teachers. The cost of 
heating is not, as might be expected, 
much greater. It is proposed to 
have in Webster overhead light. To 
get sufficient’ daylight by side win- 
dows is a constant problem in Syra- 
cuse, and daylight, it is needless to 
say, is a prime requisite of a school 
building. There is some added se- 
curity from danger from fire. As 
any school in this city may be emp- 
tied of its scholars in three minutes, 
this added security is greater in the 
minds of parents than in fact. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. The city is 
having a most annoying experience 
as per the following telegram to the 
press of the country: “A row 
between the city commission and the 
board of education resulted today in 
an announcement that tuition would 
be charged this year at the Mont- 
gomery public schools. When the 
board made this ruling the com- 
mission voted to decrease the 
school appropriation, which board 
officials contend is insufficient, by an 
amount equal to the tuition collec- 
tions. The tuition charges decided 
on range from 75 cents to $2 a term.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Professor James 
Fleming Hosic, head of the depart- 
ment of English in the Chicago Nor- 
mal College, has been granted a 
leave of absence in order to pursue 
certain special studies in Columbia 
University, both in the Teachers’ 
College and in the graduate school 
of English. 


IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. This city, already 
widely known for its ‘record of 
progress in significant educational 
features, has taken another long 
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ide ahead by employing a director 
measurements, H. W. An- 
derson, as associate to Superintend- 
ent James H. Harris. The first 
notable achievement is a report on 
the scientific study of the handwrit- 
ing in the public schools. The com- 
parisons are with the results in the 
Cleveland Survey. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. The City Nor- 
mal School is to have a fine new six- 
room building. Thirty-two of the 
graduates of last June have been 
elected as teachers in the city. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. A_ college _presi- 
dent has resigned his position in or- 
der to become a student at the North- 
ern Normal and Industrial School. 
Rev. R. H. Bunge, head of Eureka 
Lutheran College, gave up that post 
September 1 and came to Aberdeen 
to enter the senior class of 1917 at 
N.N. 1. S. He will also have charge 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Zions 
Church of this city, while attending 
the Northern Normal, Rev. W. 
Kraushaar, the present pastor, being 
given a year’s leave of absence in 
order to take post-graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota. Rev. 
Mr. Bunge enters the Normal in or- 
der to complete the teacher’s course 
begun in 1900-1901 at the State Nor- 
mal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
He is a graduate of Wartburg Col- 
lege, Clinton, lowa, Wartburg Teach- 
ers’ Seminary, Waverly, lowa, and 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary. He was a_ parochial school 
teacher for six years, a minister of 
the gospel for six years and college 
president for four years. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The Bloom School, 
T. Warrington Gosling, principal, 
comes near leading all America in 
progressive education. The latest is 
a class in tailoring. 

GALION. Superintendent J. J 
Phillips in his new 


field here, 

whence he came from Cadiz, is 

arousing much enthusiasm for the 
-rogress of Galion. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The school 
budget looms large, $2,756,600, or 
nearly $300,000 more than last year. 


ALBERT LEA. The Board of 
Education has provided some un- 
usual rules and regulations for the 
dress of pupils in the high school, 
and as a result the daily papers far 
and near are giving the city and its 
schools much free advertising. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS. Redlands has a muni- 
cipal fly-catching department. The 
first report of the head of the de- 
partment shows that by the use of 
traps, located about restaurants, livery 
stables, etc, and temptingly baited 
with fruit juices, syrup, sugar water, 
cinnamon or fresh meats, the official 
has enshared in the past year more 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES w 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of hisown powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOURROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


grades will: 


By reading ARLO this fall the pupils in your fourth 


Review the vocabulary of last year ; 

Gain an appreciation of these words in their literary set- 
tings, entirely apart from phonic technique ; 

Take the step from prepared material to the general read- 
ing of the fourth grade in an easy and delightful way. 


ARLO. By Bertha B, and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by” 
Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


than 242 gallons of the pests, which 
he has found to average 60,000 to the 
gallon, or a total of 14,520,000 flies. 
The official’s salary is $360 a year. 
ATASCERADO. This colony, 
unique in itself, has a novel educa- 
tional plant, organized by Axel E. 
Johnson of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Every one in town, almost, is 
expected to go to school. The even- 
ing schools are as important as the 
day schools. Around the schools and 
civic centre are grouped the library, 
opera house, conservatory of music, 
art academy, recreation park, swim- 
ming pool and other educational units. 


SACRAMENTO. The. State 


Board of Education has published a 
booklet of seventy pages on “Cali- 
fornia, the Story of Our State.” It 
is intended for use as a textbook in 
the fifth and sixth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. The manuscript 
was written by Percy Frairs Valen- 
tine, instructor in history and civics 
in the San Francisco State Normal 
School, and edited by Will C. Wood, 
commissioner of secondary schools 
in co-operation with members of 
the State Board of Education. 

The story of Spanish California 
and the missions is told well and 
the chapter dealing with the dis- 
covery of gold and the rush of the 
Argonauts carries much of the air 
of romance and daring of the days 
of *49. It also deals with recent 
civic reforms and _ gives much 
prominence to the development of 
the state. 

The illustrations have been care- 
fully selected. Among the most in- 
teresting are a scene at Mission 
Dolores, showing the huts occupied 
by the Indians, a rodeo at San 
Gabriel Mission, San Francisco in 
1849, Los Angeles in 1857, and the 
parent navel orange, still growing 
at Riverside. 

The enrollment of attendance in 
the city schools shows an increase 
of 1,460 over the attendance of last 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
{20 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations . . October 7th and 11th 
Enrollment - . . . October 2nd to October 12th 
Sessions Open October 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course 
mailed on application. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS, — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa} 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. 3 @sbery Pte 
man, Principal. 


year. The smallest increase in at- 
tendance is shown in the high 
school, the attendance for this year 
being but twenty-five more than 
last year, or a gain of about two 
per cent. In the past four years the 
high school has shown an increase- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkgiey, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Argeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 


MISS KF. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Actirg Maneger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-#ix years of succersiulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors tc 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


from year to year of about ten 
per cent., and the small gain of this 
year is. attributed to hard times, by 
H. O. Williams, principal. The total 
enrollment for this year is 12,441, as 
against 10,981 for last year. 

The increased attendance in the 
night high school is attributed to 
the vocational subjects taught there. 
‘The day high school pupils, or 
many of them, work days, and go to 
school nights, which is partially 
responsible for the small in- 
crease in the day school. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. The State Department 
of Education has recently completed 
a compilation of interesting data 
concerning the cost of school main- 
tenance throughout the state and 
the relation of school costs to the 
present financial income of school 
districts. 

The data is contained in a letter 
which is being sent to county super- 
intendents of the state, and brings 
up the question of a state levy for 
school purposes. The communica- 
tion ends by expressing a belief that 
a state school levy is the only 
means of equalizing the school bur- 
dens of the state. 

The annual per capita cost in the 
different counties ranges from $147 
to $10.05, the room cost from $303 
to $2,710. The comparison of the 
financial resources of the richest 
and poorest districts is as thirty-two 
to 122,584. 

The following per capita cost 1s 
outlined in four counties, showing 
high, average and low districts:— 


Average High Low 
$118.80 $21.30 
$142.66 ...... . $16.00 


low:— 


Average High Low 

723.95 ..... $1,400.75 ..... $463.10 
. 907.20 ..... $345.10 
713.40 ..... $1,008.55 22... $303.00 
$1,089.35 ..... $2,710.65 ..... $351.45 


The letter to the county superin- 
tendents ends with this paragraph:— 

“A consideration of the facts 
leads to the conviction that the only 
way in which the school burden may 
be equalized satisfactorily and the 
needs of children in the poorer as 
well as the richer districts be fairly 
met, is through a moderate state 
school levy, based on the aggregate 
taxable property of the entire state 
and prorated to counties at, say, $10 
per capita, Nearly $3 of this amount 
is already provided by the income 
from the state school lands, leaving 
a little over $7 per capita to be 
raised by a state levy.” 


MONTANA. 


F. O. Randall, formerly superin- 
tendent of Moscow, Idaho, schools, 
who has been doing post-graduate 
work in Columbia University the 
past year, has been elected as prin- 
cipal of the Flathead County high 
school at Kalispell and is already 
hard at work getting things in shape 
for the opening of the fall term. 

W. E. Maddock, who was recently 
elected superintendent of the Butte 
city schools, is already at work. One 
of the new improvements planned is 
the erection of a new _ industrial 
school, 

The Montana State Normal Col- 
lege, Joseph E. Monroe, president, 
will establish a department for the 
training of rural teachers this fall. 

Montana has_ forty-one county 
superintendents, all of them being 
women. Since the last election 
matrimony has invaded their ranks 
to an alarming extent, five of them 
having fallen victims to the unsus- 
pecting darts of cupid. 

Chancellor Edwin C. Elliott is the 
busiest man in the state, but he is 
fast becoming acquainted with his 
great state, which is the third largest 
in the Union. Already the different 
departments of the University of 
Montana are showing the results of 
his inspirational leadership, and the 
young people who formerly planned 
on going elsewhere for their college 
work have decided to cast their lot 
with the institutions of the Treasure 
State this year. 
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OREGON. 

CORVALLIS. Superinten 
R. W. Kirk of this 
record for progress unsurpassed in 
the Pacific Northwest, is succeeded 
y Mr. Powers of Seattle, formerly 
of Salem. Mr. Kirk goes to Tilla- 
mook as superintendent. 

TILLAMOOK. Superintend 
Onthank of this city has Secu 
private secretary to President Camp- 
bell of the State University and Su- 
perintendent R. W. Kirk of Corvallis 
succeeds him here. Tillamook hag 
had a man of exceptional ability and 
the new man has a national reputa- 
tion for efficiency. 


Victor Music 


A great musical feast is set be- 
fore Victor enthusiasts with the 
October list of new records. Caru- 
so’s solo from “Santa Lucia” is 
perhaps the star of the attractive 
offering, but in every field there are 
records as rare. Whether or not 
you have a Victor or Victrola, it is 
worth your while to go to any 
Victor dealer’s and hear this de- 
lightful music. He will gladly give 
you a complete descriptive list of 
the records and will play any se- 
lection you wish to hear. 


a 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 297. 


BRITISH TRADE RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland have proved such rich 
sources of supplies for Germany, 
goods shipped to the ports of these 
neutral countries being easily _re- 
shipped to Germany, that the British 
Government has stiffened its trade 
restrictions to an extent which may 
materially embarrass American ship- 
pers. It now refuses to allow the 
Netherlands Overseas Trust to ac- 
cept further American consignments, 
and declines to grant letters of as- 
surance for American shipments 
destined for these countries. The 
effect will be to put an embargo on 
American shipments for Holland; 
while the regular transportation com- 
panies trading between the United 
States and Scandinavia will not take 
cargoes without assurances of their 
innocent destination by the British 
authorities. As for tramp steamers, 
if they accept such cargoes, they are 
likely to be landed in the prize court. 


THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA. 


Both the Japanese and Russian 
governments, in answer to inquiries 
from our State Department, have 
given formal assurances that the 
new Russo-Japanese treaty does not 
repeal nor affect the treaties of 197 
and 1910, in which those countries 
pledged themselves ‘to maintain the 
independence and territorial integrity 
of China and the principle of equal 
commercial opportunity for all na- 
tions. The Japanese note is es- 
pecially comprehensive and emphatic, 
and, if it is accepted at its face value, 
must go far to dispel the apprehen- 
sions occasioned by the recent Japa- 
nese demands upon China—demands 
which it is not easy to reconcile with 
regard for Chinese independence. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Reorganizing a County System of 
Rural Schools.” Report of a study 


of the schools of San Mateo 
County, Calif. By J. Harold Wil- 
liams. Bulletin, 1916, No. 16. 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 50 pages. 


Annual report of Inspector of State 
High Schools, Bismarck, N. D. R. 


R. Edwards, Inspector. 75 pages. 
“The War and Education.” By 
Thomas Stockton Baker, The 


Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 


Four-page reprint. 

“Library and Laboratory Equipment 
for Classified High Schools.” W. 
F. Doughty, state superintendent, 
Austin, Texas. %2 pages. 


“Suggestive Studies of School Con- 

ditions.” Issued by State Super- 
intendent C. P. Cary, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 100 pages. 


1916 Report. Su- 


Johnstown, Penn. 
Adee. 141 


perintendent J. N. 
pages. 
Crookston, Minn. Annual Bulletin. 
Superintendent G. H. Sanberg. 


+ 


Divisions of Illineis State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Chicago Division—President, Florence 
Holbrook, 562 Oakwood Boule- 
vard; Secretary, Amanda E. 
Geigley, 5707 Drexel avenue. Date 
and place of meeting, November 
11, 1916, Chicago, Illinois. 


Northeastern Division—President, N. 
L. Goble, Elgin; Secretary, J. R. 
Skiles,s DeKalb; November 3, 4, 
1916, Elgin, Illinois. 


Northwestern Division — President, 
L. A. Reismer, Belvidere; Secre- 
tary, F. G. Taylor, Oregon; Octo- 
ber 25, 27, 28, 1916, Dixon, Illinois. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division — 
President, T. J. Hopkins, Wenona; 


Secretary, W. R. Foster, Ottawa; 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


East Central Division—President, H. 
M. Rudolph, Paxton; Secretary, 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Central Division—President, H. H. 
Edmunds, Clinton; Secretary, Ger- 


trude M. Gregg, Pontiac; April, 
1917, Bloomington. 
Western Division—President, C. E. 


Joiner, Monmouth; Secretary, Lou 
M. Harris, Rock Island. 


Eastern Division—President, E. E. 
Gere, Tuscola; Secretary, Edith 
Regan, Charleston; October 13, 14, 
Charleston. 


Southwestern Division—President, H. 
McCrea, Edwardsville; Secre- 
tary, Tillie Reither, E. St. Louis; 
East St. Louis. 
Southern Division—President, W. A. 
Spence, Metropolis; Cairo. 


Superintendents’ and Principals’ As- 
sociation of Northern  Illinois— 
President, M. R. McDaniels, Oak 
Park; Secretary, J. R. Skiles, De- 
Kalb; May 4, 5, 1917, DeKalb. 

Schoolmasters’ Club—President, A. P. 
Johnson, Urbana; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. A. Turner, Normal; 
October 13, 14, 1916, Peoria, III. 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 
BIOLOGY: Woman, college several years’ experience, Master's degree, return- 
ing to her previous position after receiving degice; available at the Helidays at S10. 


HISTORY: Man, college graduate, experience in city high scheo), teaching bis: cry 
with unusual success; married; could be released during the year for $1500 position. 


MUSIC AND ELOCUTION: Wcman, graduate and post apy sjecial music rd 
elocution courses; three years’ experience; attiactive personality ; available at Sil. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH: Man, college graduate and post greduate; five ycars’ €x- 


perience teaching French and Spanish in fine private school; maried; can be bad at 
once at $1300—$1500. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, the resson booklet 
YOU WAN by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW. SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colle 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to paients, Call on 


ad 
ite Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert ard has filled bun- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for ce; artnent work ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges ix Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Aticnta 


©. A. SCOTT & OO., Prog rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for suyerior 
gt We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.% 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACH’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Sick—and Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were not a T.C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry—T.C. U. checks are 


coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse and the board bill, or to hire a 
substitute. 


— 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings—Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 
clear sky, they come—and how easily one may lose a month’s salary and 
six months’ savings. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes 


(which it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it 
up to hard luck—unless you are a T, C. U. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t 
need to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which 
makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a 
fixed income any month during the year that you are sick, injured or 

quarantined for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. 
Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have 
realized peace of mind and certainty of income. 


D. M. Oler, Kimball, S. D., recently wrote: “I appreciate your check very 
® much, as lam nearly nine hundred miles from home and among strangers. 
Will gladly speak a good word for the T. C. U. at any time.” 


The National I’ro- 
lective Organization 
for Teachers. 


141 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Don’t hesitate, don’t wait, until something happens. At least send 
.% the Coupon and find out, without obligation, just what the 
T. C. U. will.do for you. 


A is the ~ 


I am a Teacher and I am in- 
terested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the 2 Wready_ the, B 
and booklet of testi Teachers Casualty Unde ri te | 
(This coupon places the sender under 1 41 | c. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska | 
no obligation whatever.) 
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